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THE ETERNITY OF OUR AFFECTIONS. 





WHE power of God arrests, mayhap, our 
v individuality for a brief space of time 

within the tomb. At least we are willing 
to concede this much to those who would sep- 
arate our attachments by death, and assert that 
each particular and definite affection is merged 
in the glory of universal love—who declare 
that it is only to this latter love the word refers 
when writing the assurance, “It shall never 
perish.” 

Rather tell me, in place of so cold a senti- 
ment, that we shall return to a no colder 
chaos—to shadowy nonentity. In this case you 
only destroy what was once dear, but which is 
irrecoverably lost to us. Listen, then, to my 
pleading for immortality. Through some divine 
intuition or inspiration I have bestowed, and 
have received in turn, the ineffable gift of a 
heart. Our aspirations, our secret thoughts 
up to a certain point, were so united that they 
rushed from one to the other with the speed 
of electricity. By some mysterious affinity I 
seem to live only for him or for her, and love 
performs the miracle of eradicating a great 
self-worship. One smile from lips that I love 
illuminates my heart with joy—a veil of sadness 
clouding that face shadows mine also with 
gloom. Together we have bent the knee in 
silent adoration, together with an earnest pur- 
pose have sought the Lord our God. The 
anguish of repentance, the felicity of deliver- 
ance, the cross of trial, the elevated joy of a 
Christian life, have been ours in unison, and 
can it be that, as soon as death severs the 
strong links of human union, we must say, 
“ All is finished, and forever. Each personal 
experience is now ingulfed in the ocean of 
universal love. Thus has terminated all that 
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was so delightful in our earthly intercourse. 
The first soul that approaches mine ia the land 
of immortality will be neither dearer nor more 
indifferent than the next I meet. Ah, can it 
be that an individuality so precious as that of 
our dearly beloved, who passed to that better 
country before us, has utterly and irretrievably 
vanished ?” 

My heart protests against so freezing a theory. 
Let me repeat here the truth, that if I cease to 
love those whom I have once and always loved 
in a terrestrial life, if I cease to feel for them a 
particular, positive, special affection, I cease to 
be myself, and in leaving this world I am of all 
creatures the most miserable. It seems to me, 
also, that I am the most utcerly humiliated. 
Take from me the eternity of my purest affec- 
tions; give me children, a wife, a father to 
love, with this condition, that it is only for 
time; prove to me that the coffin lid will shut 
up eternally such definite tenderness and love 
as it incloses the body, with only this differ- 
ence, that the earth will, on some future day, 
return the corporal part to my sight, but will 
never bring back the lost affections, and I 
declare to you that I should then endeavor to 
love them merely from a sordid selfishness that 
would be a grossly coarse materialism—nothing 
more. 

In such a case, if you propose to me the 


‘Christian work of saving souls with this gen- 


eral, undefined interest, where the individual 
counts for nothing, I declare to you farther 
still, that I would so degrade myself in it as to 
accomplish my work by a species of “legerde- 
main,” a cunning maneuvering that induces as 
little trouble as possible. Can we not thus 
plainly understand what would follow a general 
belief in the destruction of intimate and pet- 
sonal love of souls? 
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St. Paul felt otherwise when he exclaimed to 
his converts, You will be the crown of my re- 
joicing. You are those whom I have known, 
for whom I have labored and suffered ; you will 
be my joy in that grand assize, where all nations 
shall be gathered. The disciples of Peter, those 
of John, the pagan souls who shall in future 
ages learn the truth as declared by the holy 
evangelists, they are all dear to me. But my 
crown, the rejoicing of mine eyes, the tender 
vibration of my redeemed heart, will be you, O 
ye Corinthians, whom I knew and-loved so well 
during our earthly pilgrimage; you, my breth- 
ren, who wept at the thought of seeing me no 
more; you who have been at once my trial and 
my consolation, my rod of correction, and my 
ever-abiding friends. Who inspired the affec- 
tions? Was it the only true God or his ad- 
versary, the devil? Pardon this plainness and 
precision in terms. If it is the former who 
permeates our souls with pure affections, if he 
pronounced his own and every work good, will 
he on some appointed day suddenly judge that 
work to be evil? The being who dots the earth 
all over with love which is so powerful and so 
sweet, can he disinherit his own heaven of such 
ties? He might easily have placed us in an 
atmosphere of uniform, alias insipid, love even 
here—alike for all, equal for all; an ocean 
without island or bounds. But thus he has 
not made it. Men have imagined such a state, 
but God—never. Men call monotony grandeur. 
God finds it dull and poverty stricken. 

Take away from man his preferences in small 
matters, and then behold him. He loves each 
human being with the same identical sentiment. 
His father is neither more nor less to him than 
the aggregate of old men; this stranger child 
is to him as his own infant. Friends he has 
none, or rather you, I, an unknown—the grand 
Turk, if you please—are all his friends in the 
same degree and manner. I should say, if this 
were true, that a man was not a man at all. 
There may be a head, and arms, and knees on 
his person, but no heart as one can discover ; 
and if he really lives, and is not an actual 
automaton, I assert that in cherishing all he 
cherishes nothing. Little does it matter to me 
what are his universal tendernesses; I would 
rather be a neighbor’s cat than the wife or child 
of such breathing mechanism. 

If the world to come were indeed deprived 
of its specific affections, if we saw only isolated 
beings, each wandering in his own pale sphere, 
equally repelled or attracted, one by the other, 
where would result a kind of social whirlpool, 
cold, undefined, perplexing, and sad, can such a 
State constitute a heaven of felicity? You tell 
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me, as a consolation, that all loves will precipi- 
tate themselves toward a central point, where 
they will be absorbed in a divine effulgence. 
Perhaps it is a chemical combination that ex- 
cludes individual life, soul, every faculty, and 
will forever thus remain in a latent, senseless 
state. It is a strange manner of arranging the 
machinery of heaven and its hosts of redeemed 
spirits. 

Praise the Lord, O my soul, that our God has 
devised it otherwise, as otherwise he has made 
man! God has instituted the family relation— 
man did not invent it. It is only the savage 
who annihilates its bonds, or the excess of a 
corrupted civilization that despises it, or it is 
dissolved by the futile dreams of a vain philos- 
ophy. God has united the links strongly to- 
gether, the man to his wife, the father to his 
child, and when, by a single expression, Paul 
desired to depict Roman degradation, he cried, 
“Men without natural affection!” What arched 
the rainbow of promise over a world buried un- 
der the depths of overflowing waters? Was it 
not the sacred organization of family ties, father, 
mother, children? Why was the scarlet thread 
of hope fastened to that home in Jericho, if not 
as a salvation to the family within? What said 
the avenging angels to Lot? “Hast thou still 
any one here who belongest to thee of thy kind, 
either son or daughter? Bring them out of the 
city, for we will destroy this place.” To whom 
did the Eternal Master direct his apostle Peter 
in Casarea, to the captain of a hundred soldiers 
alone? Nay, but it was to those also who were 
bound to him by familiar love and intercourse. 
The whole family believed, and were baptized. 

No act in the divine government toward hu- 
man subjects is effected by compulsion. God 
drives no soul at the point of the bayonet, as 
do earthly tyrants. Yet we see clearly, judg- 
ing from the analogies in human reason, that 
it is veritably the will of God that man should 
not find himself a stranger and alone when he 
lands on the shore of this heavenly inheritance. 
The calls of God are constant and earnest, the 
attractions silent yet forcible, that he places be- 
fore us, toward that better country. We shall 
never know, until we reach its glorious harbor, 
what prayers the Divine Father inspired in the 
hearts of mothers, of wives, of friends, that the 
family might be gathered together, in the day 
of grand revelations, about the great white 
throne. 

Yes, there are families above, united by in- 
dissoluble links, because they are immortal— 
friends who love each other with a far more 
substantial and permanent love than can be 
known on this changeful earth—no selfishness 
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in its exercise, no diminution in its excess, no 
unfaithfulness, no pollution. No ambition of 
power can stifle its tenderness, neither can the 
passion for gold dry up its freshness and purity. 
It is a love which is tempered and modulated 
by incessant adoration of the Supreme God, an 
employment, so far from extinguishing its light, 
makes it eternally more resplendent, like its 
divine author. 

Nevertheless, you say to me, Jesus has 
himself said that in heaven there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage. This is a 
verity, without doubt. A difference in con- 
dition always brings with it other relations. 
Our terrestrial marriage is followed by conse- 
quences which would not be admissible in the 
future life. What is entirely transitory ceases ; 
that which is immortal still exists. That is to 
say, Christian affection and unity shall never 
be dissolved, but are eternal. 

To convince you more effectually of these 
facts, permit us for a moment to argue the con- 
trary. Let us represent to ourselves the patri- 
arch Abraham, so strong in righteousness, so 
tender in domestic government, so exalted in 
rank—one of the most forcible characters, in- 
deed, of Sacred Writ. Conceive a celestial 
tableau where this renowned man has utterly 
lost sight of his princess Sarah, the individual 
so closely, so very intimately allied to his life 
here below. Go a step further, and imagine 
Jacob quite indifferent to Rachel, the gentle, 
well-beloved companion of his earthly pilgrim- 
age. He may, indeed, meet and pass her in 
paradise, among the uniform cohorts who in- 
habit the celestial city. Familiar names are 
forgotten; there are no more pathetic remem- 
brances; there is no more tenderness. The 
world of light has stolen away such blissful 
experiences, and Jacob wanders, with mournful 
eye and listless thought, gliding, mayhap, near 
his Rachel, yet showing no inspiration of his 
former love permeating his soul. The mother 
of Joseph, the mother of Benjamin is to him a 
mere phantom, for which he feels nothing more 
or less than in a similar degree for every in- 
habitant of heaven. Ah, he laid Rachel, with 
bitter weeping and lonely sorrow, by the road- 
side near Bethlehem, there to rest from her 
earthly labors, and in hope of a future reunion. 
They are both dead, dead for centuries, and 
the beings we still continue to call Jacob and 
Rachel, who abide in the celestial regions, 
have nothing in common with the hearts which 
burned here below, with an affection so human, 
yet so divine. We know them no more. These 
characters, so forcibly traced by an inspired 
pen, remain to us only as shadows. The sub- 





stance is forever lost to us, and they are forever 
lost to themselves, 

Let us be careful in our logic of heavenly 
things. Not to love more is to remember 
no more. Love holds no less right to mem- 
ory than memory to identity. Without love 
no memory, without remembrance no identity, 
without identity no man. Prevent a man from 
cherishing above the veil that which he loved 
on this side, you simply destroy his past, and, 
destroying that, you destroy the individual. 
The great poet of the Middle Ages had bet- 
ter ideas of the dignity of the human soul 
than modern Christians. He maintained the 
immortal integrity of this earthly love. He 
guarded it safely, even through hell. With 
untiring wing he speeds an equal course 
through the same torments, groaning with the 
same desolate plaint as his beloved; shudder- 
ing against the shades which intercept his way, 
this culpable lover still remains faithful to his 
trust. Are Christians to be less true to their 
chaste, pure affections, and, while Dante and 
his profane host brave suffering and death to 
retain the departed spirits of their lost loves, 
are the saints, those to whom God has com- 
mitted the spark of eternal life, the souls who 
can never die, must they see every tender 
attachment that encircled their hearts here 
below perish in that spiritual world above? 
So be it, exclaim my opponents, but with this 
persistence of the affections will you not intro- 
duce grief into paradise itself? Will all whom 
you love find a place there, and are you certain 
to find them all, a father, child, friend? I fall 
at thy feet, my God, and plead, Have mercy 
on me! I fall there with a cry which is an 
act of faith. Thou canst save them all. Thou 
hast sought them. Under thy ardent love the 
hardest will melt and be transformed to an- 
other being! I know thou lovest them. I 
know, also, thou dost assuage, not dry up our 
tears, by breaking our hearts. Thou consol- 
est in giving, and thou destroyest nothing 
that is good, of that which thou thyself hast 
pronounced very good. Behold a mystery! 
Thou, even, O God, thou thyself, from the 
womb of thine immutable felicity, thou seest 
those who are lost, and still thy love and thy 
mercy remaineth without diminution. Thou 
hast sacrificed neither to thine abounding 
greatness and glory. There are veiled har- 
monies within thy dominions, but my poor 
soul only heareth their echoes afar off. I 
only know that what thine Omniscience sees 
fit for thyself, toward thine unworthy servant 
thy compassion shall never fail. 

Thus my God-given love can not, can not 
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die! It may be withered or parched by the 
storms and frosts of this weary life, it may be 
covered with bruises and wounds as we travel 
onward to the celestial city, but not bleeding 
and mutilated shall it enter the kingdom of 
heaven. In the presence of that God before 
whom darkness and despair flee away, our iden- 
tity, bestowed by himself alone, shall not be 
chased into oblivion, nor the ashes of sweet re- 
membrances be dispersed to the four winds. 
Indifference is as sincere a grief to me as anni- 
hilation, and I know my God has other reme- 
dies for the suffering which comes from his 
highest, noblest gift, that of human love. The 
tenderness which I experience for the beloved 
of my soul will live as surely as that of my 
divine Lord still lives. The heart of my Sav- 
ior, which awakened from the power of death, 
is a sure guarantee of the vitality that exists jn 
my own Jife. 

One last word as to the identity as connected 
with the eternity of our affections. “If I have 
known Christ after the manner of men,” said 
the apostle Paul, “I shall know him no more, 
save in the spirit,” and from thence theologians 
have deduced the conclusion that in heaven our 
affinities to each other will be so seriously mod- 
ified that there will remain little or nothing in 
them as heretofore they may have been associ- 
ated with us. A different mode of loving is 
surely not a necessary way to forget. 

Let us view ourselves simply as it regards 
our earthly relations to the celestial world. 
While I lived without God and without hope, 
I still experienced a sentiment of love. What 
was it like? A kind of idolatry—or rather, we 
might say, an isolated selfishness—lay at the 
foundation, wherein I sought happiness for my- 
self alone. This love was full of caprice. A 
word changed it; a look converted its bliss to 
torture; and, thus tormented, it learned to be- 
come cruel in turn. Often, with no perceptible 
motive, it sank down to earth, it languished, it 
expired, or perhaps it was the prosaic effect of 
long habit which stifled it. A change passes 
over me, and my soul finds a Savior. I am 
born to a new life, and the same powerful hand 
which has raised me from the dust of sin rekin- 
dies within me every tender affection. 

Dare you tell me that I shall love only for 
this life—that, while the grace of God increases 
each earthly attachment, rendering it unselfish 
and pure, so that it becomes inexpressibly deli- 
cate and spiritual, that in heaven all this enjoy- 
ment must be forgotten? I cherish his soul 
now because it is his soul with which I hold 
sweet communion. I serve my loved one gladly 
because he has become immortal to me, and in 





this thought consists my fullness of joy. I love 
him, not for a day, a month, a year—he is mine 
for eternity. That which so elevates the mind 
here, will it all be reversed there? Sanctifica- 
tion is not destruction. To annihilate sin is not 
to efface human affection. Whatever crushes 
the power of Satan immortalizes true love. 

God may not have desired to reveal to us all 
the relations that the redeemed bear to each 
other in the world to come, but he has, never- 
theless, lighted the darkness of the tomb by 
words and acts that are radiant with splendor. 
We have all seen our Christ bending over the 
grave of Lazarus. We have heard his voice 
as he pleads, “Do not weep as those without 
hope. When I return your dead shall be with 
me. At the solemn hour of my second coming 
ye who are alive shall not prevent those that 
are asleep. Ina twinkling, at the voice of the 
archangel, your well-beloved shall rise again 
to meet their Lord in the air.” Console your 
hearts with these words, and yet be not com- 
forted as those who have no hope. Do you 
fully comprehend the meaning of words so 
simple, so gentle, and yet so full of power? 
Can you gather the treasures of this promise 
unto your heart of hearts? Have you sounded 
its depths or measured its heights? Can youin 
faith appreciate the economy of such love? If 
you can, then are you well prepared to believe, 
also, that he who loves us thus can not sear 
our hearts by forgetfulness. They are parted 
from us, these earthly friends, for a time, in 
sadness, but Jesus will bring the absent ones 
with him at his appearing. A long delay troub- 
les and wearies us, yet the living will not pre- 
vent those who are asleep. Where will they 
appear? How will they come? Be not over- 
anxious. The voice of victory will resound 
from one side of heaven to the other, and then 
shall be consummated the glorious reunion of 
saints before Jesus their Savior. 

The comforting word of St. Paul is sogether— 
together shall we awake, together shall we sit 
in heavenly places. What roused King David 
from his delirium of woe, as he lay prostrate 
uttering an agonizing cry of despair, yet plead- 
ing for the life of his son, when suddenly rising 
he bathes his face, he anoints his head, two 
ceremonies indicative among the Jews of a 
sorrow displaced by joy? His astonished serv- 
ants made the same inquiry as they exclajmed, 
“What meanest thou, O King? Thy son is 
dead. He will return no more; why are thy 
tears arrested?” Behold the reply, so full of a 
Christian’s hope. “He will not return to me, 
but I shall go to him!” 

It is pleasant to contemplate our Savior in 
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his peculiarly Divine ministration, as his sover- 
eign hand severs the bands of death. The pre- 
diction that his blessing would assuage the 
pangs of suffering, and quench the tears of 
affliction, formed the foundation of all his mir- 
acles. When at the gates of Nain he arrested 
the bier, about to deposit its burden in the 
grave, was it simply to display an act of om- 
niscient power that inspired him? It was only 
a funeral—a procession of unpretending people 
that advanced—a woman in distress accom- 
panied it, and she was a widow. The Master 
spread forth his arms of compassion over the 
mournful train, and touched the bier. His voice 
penetrated the dead man’s heart, as it uttered 
the command, “Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise! And he gave him to his mother.” 

The same beneficent act of Godhead was 
repeated in giving back the servant to the cen- 
turion—the little daughter to Jairus. The dis- 
ciples and assistants were unbelieving, saying 
one and another to the father, “Trouble not 
the Master; thy daughter is dead!” No doubt 
the crowd gathered within the house of mourn- 
ing thought also within themselves, What is 
dead zs dead. The spirit has fled; it has for- 
ever passed away—the affliction can not be re- 
versed, neither in the world below, nor in the 
heavens above. In the skies her spirit will in- 
deed be a fraction of the great whole, united to 
a myriad of similar nonentities. But thy daugh- 
ter here will be no more thy daughter there. 
Accept, then, submissively thy destiny. For- 
get! On the contrary, our Christ says, “Child, 
awake!” And she rose from the couch, where 
she lay sleeping, and he gave her to her father. 

Let us seat ourselves near Mary, as Martha 
speeds her way thither with the joyful exclama- 
tion, The Master is here, and calleth for thee! 
Alas! it is too late. My brother is dead—cor- 
ruption has already touched him—and the soul 
of Mary faints for lack of faith. Christ, in 
gentle reproof, speaks, “ Did I not say unto thee, 
that if thou wouldst believe, thou shouldst see 
the salvation of God?” Jesus groaned in spir- 
it. Jesus wept! Behold how he loved him, 
cried the Jews. And they were not deceived 
in this. Where some refined spirits can only 
perceive a vague expansion of humanizing love 
the Jews recognized a strong personal friend- 
ship. Behold how he loved him! And the 
man Christ, who so loved Lazarus, commanded 
to “Take away the stone!” And he spake still 
further, “Lazarus come forth!’ Lazarus did 
not answer this call as a stranger, nor did this 
resurrection evoke a new, unknown, or indif- 
ferent being. No. It is Lazarus who arises— 





the Lazarus whom Jesus loved. It was the | 


brother who loved Mary and Martha; and 
Christ gave him to his sisters. 

There is a joy in believing. Could the apos- 
tles re-assemble in the morning of the resur- 
rection with joy, and not believe in each other’s 
identity? Here, in this house of our earthly 
pilgrimage, we fall into the lowest abyss of 
grief. We are ofttimes cheered by no outward 
joy. Eternity reserves this for us, and with- 
out alloy of pain. As twilight gathers about 
us, or the pall of midnight surrounds our pil- 
low, or storms burst over our happiness, our 
dead come to us in pleasant visions. And are 
they not ministering spirits, sent to bear us up 
in the fearful struggle with the adversaries of 
life? Mystery! Yes, there is mystery; but 
the things revealed belong unto us, and I 
find them beautiful and plain enough to satisfy 
my longing. By faith “women received their 
dead!” Thanks be unto thee, O Lord! “Do 
not fear, only believe.” I do believe that thou 
wilt not deceive me. There shall be one gencral 
reunion, where our souls will be forever with 
the Lord! I repeat these words, so tremulous 
with hope, in full assurance of their truth. My 
heart salutes you, O country in the skies! On 
your shores, so bathed in light, I recognize my 
dearly beloved. You are there, whom the dying 
eyes of a father rested upon in tender love. He 
has heard your salutation in the world above, 
and the almost Divine smile which rested upon 
his lips in death, the last sublime gleam that 
returned your sorrowing look of love, has been 
repeated in the presence of our Christ, whose 
love illumines all. 





PHILIPPE DE COMMYNES. 


a HE first part of the memoirs of Philippe 
de Commynes, which embraces the reign 
of Louis XI, King of France, from 1464 to 

1483, appeared at Paris in the year 1524; and 

the second part, which extends to the death of 

King Charles VIII, in 1498, followed not long 

after the other. The entire work has been 

received, by its contemporaries as well as by 
posterity, with every mark of interest and ap- 
probation. The Emperor Charles V made it 
his favorite reading, and carried a copy con- 

stantly with him. From 1524 down to the mid- 

dle of the present century, these memoirs have 

gone through no less than fifty-four editions in 

French, twelve editions in Latin, five in Italian, 

five in German, five in English, four in Dutch, 

three in Spanish, and one in Swedish. Nor, if 
we consider the intrinsic value of the work, will 
this extraordinary popularity be thought sur- 
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prising. It deals with one of the most mo- 
mentous and eventful periods in the history 
of France, and is written by a man who was 
not only closely connected with the events 
which he relates, but who had taken a prom- 
inent part in many, if not most, of them. In 
addition to this, these memoirs constitute, as it 
were, a political text-book, for the author inter- 
sperses his historical narrative with a number 
of philosophical reflections, often entirely break- 
ing off the thread of history to discuss some 
weighty question of public policy. He exam- 
ines into the advantages of princely interviews 
for the purpose of adjusting their political differ- 
ences, and inquires into the nature of embassies. 
He admonishes kings to maintain peace and 
order in their domains. He paints in vivid 
colors the evils of feudalism, especially as illus- 
trated in Germany. He warmly extols the 
progress of constitutional government in En- 
gland, and points out that evil deeds lead, by a 
sort of retributive justice, to ruin and disaster. 
In brief, he bestows on his readers a bountiful 
store of political instruction, which appears, at 
the first glance, to be the outpouring of a sound 
morality and a truly liberal mind. We can 
thus readily comprehend the reason that the 
enlightened classes in Europe should have 
highly appreciated his memoirs, and that he 
himself should have said of them, “Je fais mon 
compte que bestes, ne simples gens ne s’ amus- 
eront point & lire ces mémoires ; mais princes 
ou aultres gens de cour y trouveront de bons 
advertissements, &4 mon advis.” 

And yet, with all these commendations be- 
stowed on Commynes, there has been no want 
of sharp censure and criticism. His life sup- 
plies ample material for reproach ; his fidelity 
as a historian has been impugned, and even the 
principles, whose enunciation has laid the basis 
for his reputation, have not been regarded free 
from exceptional elements. The question now 
presented is, therefore, which of these conflict- 
ing views is the right one, and what verdict 
shall modern criticism pass on the great chron- 
icler? 

To dispose of this question satisfactorily, it 
seems to us highly essential to recall at the 
outset of our inquiry the character of the prince 
whom Commynes has virtually made the cen- 
tral figure of his memoirs—Louis XI, King of 
France. When this ruler ascended the throne 
in 1461, France found hersclf in an extremely 
critical position. The English, who had during 
the preceding generation possessed large ter- 
ritories on the continent, and who had paralyzed 
the power of France, had, it is true, been beaten 
and nearly driven to the sea-coast by a spon- 





taneous effort of the nation. It is equally true 
that the wise government of Charles VII had 
then already restored tranquillity and order 
throughout the interior of the realm. But be- 
fore the integrity and consolidation of the mon- 
archy could be considered permanently secured, 
there still remained an important task to per- 
form, and this was the subjection of the great 
crown vassals, whose arrogance and ambition 
were incompatible with stable government. This 
was especially the case in respect to the Duke 
of Burgundy, Philippe the Good, who had be- 
come so powerful that, as he said, it depended 
only on him to be king. Such was the task 
which Louis took in hand, and which he accom- 
plished with rare forethought, skill, and cun- 
ning. He succeeded in breaking up every com- 
bination of the disaffected feudatories against 
the crown—conquering some in the field and 
conciliating or cajoling others. In his struggle 
with Burgundy he was singularly favored by 
the death of Philippe the Good. His son, 
Charles the Bold, who succeeded him in the 
ducal chair, though brave to a fault, was no 
match for so crafty an antagonist as Louis XI. 
Given to ungovernable fits of passion, and 
blinded by an inordinate ambition and thirst 
for military glory, he provoked one quarrel 
after the other, and generally got worsted by 
the numerous enemies whom Louis XI either 
openly or secretly encouraged with men and 
money. After Charles the Bold had been slain, 
the king not merely managed to annex the 
largest part of the duchy to France, but to 
break the power of the other great crown vas- 
sals in detail. Under this state of things the 
consolidation of France progressed naturally so 
rapidly that, near the close of Louis XI’s reign, 
a monarchy, whose solidity and strength Have 
lasted to this day, was created. 

These great results were, however, secured 
by very questionable means. Louis XI, a petty, 
superstitious, and timid character, carefully noted 
the foibles of men, and depended largely for 
reaching his ends on the dexterous use which 
he made of this knowledge. He humbled the 
arrogance of the haughty dukes and counts of 
France not so much in battle, not by straight- 
forward, open dealings, not by appealing to the 
people, but by cunning, intrigue, and deceit, 
by espionage, corruption, and secret violence. 
His motto was “Qui nescit dissimulare, nescit 
regnare.” His rebellious nobles may not have 
been much more scrupulous in the choice of 
their own means, but as Louis happened to be 
their superior in hypocrisy and unscrupulous- 
ness, he easily beat them at this game. Sir 
Walter Scott, the great Scotch novelist, com- 
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pares him, in his “Quentin Durward,” to the 
keeper of wild animals, who is constantly in 
danger of being torn to pieces, but who under- 
stands with wonderful dexterity to deal out food 
and blows among them. Ranke, the German 
historian, remarks of Louis XI, that he has 
made France great without possessing a single 
element of greatness himself. 

Such was the character of the prince destined 
to exert the greatest influence over the life and 
fortunes of Philippe de Commynes. Descended 
from a wealthy though originally plebeian Flan- 
ders family, which had risen in the service of 
the dukes of Burgundy to high rank and polit- 
ical honors, Philippe the Good stood godfather 
to the future chronicler. While still a com- 
parative youth Commynes was appointed to fill 
a lucrative post at the court of Charles the 
Bold. But though thus bound by every tie of 
loyalty and gratitude to the house of Burgundy, 
the young courtier soon listened to overtures 
which were made to him on the part of the 
French King. The first opportunity which pre- 
sented itself to become weli and favorably 
known to Louis XI occurred in the year 1468, 
when Commynes was hardly more than twenty. 
The King had proposed: to Charles a personal 
interview at the Castle of Peronne. In the 
very midst of it he was made a prisoner, and 
incurred serious peril, because the duke had 
suddenly received information of his guest’s 
secret intrigues against him. The precise part 
which young Commynes took in this mysterious 
affair has never been fully revealed, but it is 
certain that it was he who managed by some 
means to mollify the wrath of his master, and 
to extricate the King from what might easily 
have proved a fatal trap. 

Louis XI confessed afterward himself that 
Commynes had rendered him a very important 
service at Peronne. Three years later Com- 
mynes was charged by Charles the Bold with a 
confidential mission to Brittany and Spain. He 
availed himself of the opportunity which this 
journey afforded to visit King Louis at home, 
and to enter upon closer relations with him. 
The King promptly rewarded this attention by 
bestowing on the Burgundian noble an annuity 
of 6,000 livres, and not long after this visit, on 
the night of the 8th of August, 1472, Commynes 
fled from the court of Charles the Bold to that 
of Louis XI, in whose service he remained to 
the end of the King’s life. As might have been 
expected, Charles was greatly incensed at this 
defection of his ungrateful servant. He not 
only confiscated on the spot all his estates and 
goods, but manifested even long afterward so 
keen a resentment that he expressly exempted 





him from the general amnesty which was one 
of the conditions of the armistice concluded 
between Burgundy and France in 1475. Com- 
mynes found, however, ample compensation for 
these losses, for Louis received him with open 
arms, presented him with large sums of money, 
married him to a rich heiress, and created him 
successively Capitaine de Chinon, Prince de 
Talmont, Seigneur d’Olonne, Chateau-Gonthier, 
Cuyon, and other lands. This at once gave 
Commynes such a standing and influence among 
the French nobility that he succeeded, in spite 
of his subsequent disgrace, to marry his only 


child, a daughter, to Louis des Brosses, Comte . 


de Penthievre, a Bourbon, by which means the 
Commynes’ blood has been transmitted to the 
thrones of Savoy, Spain, Naples, and France. 

The reason which led Commynes to exchange 
the service of Burgundy for that of France has 
been variously explained. On the authority of 
a popular anecdote, Charles the Bold is said 
one day to have mortally offended his servant 
by striking him in a rage on the head with a 
boot. But this is evidently one of those silly 
stories which often serve the curious multitude 
to explain political events difficult for it to com- 
prehend. We must look for far different mo- 
tives to account for the desertion of Commynes ; 
and to do this, it is all important to consider 
the characters of the leading actors in the 
drama. Commynes, the keen, cautious, thought- 
ful statesman, could hardly feel himself in his 


sphere at the court of such a prince as Charles - 


the Bold. The duke’s violent temper and blunt 
honesty must have been as uncongenial to his 
nature as the French King’s caution and cun- 
ning were congenial to it. And it must be 
further borne in mind that already then, the be- 
ginning of the seventh decade of the fifteenth 
century, shrewd observers foresaw the probable 
consequences of Duke Charles’s recklessness, 
and for this reason quite a number of Burgun- 
dian nobles had deserted him long before the 
disastrous days of Granson, Murten, and Nancy. 
In other words, to quote the coarse remark of a 
modern historian, the rats were leaving the 
sinking ship. In addition to this Commynes 
had, no doubt, good cause to expect a brilliant 
career in France, and such a consideration 
would of itself suffice to account for his change 
of masters, without seeking the key in mythical 
anecdotes. 

At the same time it can hardly be denied by 
even the warmest admirer of Commynes, that 
it is impossible to palliate or defend, much less 
to justify, this treachery. The circumstances 
under which it occurred were peculiarly aggra- 
vating. In the Summer of 1473 Charles the 
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Bold had been engaged in a no less rashly 
planned than ill-executed attack on Louis XI, 
which ended ignominiously. This period the 
King selected to stop the annuity granted in 
the previous year to Commynes. The hour in 
which his old master was reduced to the‘sorest 
straits, and in which his new patron appeared 
no longer willing to pay for a partial allegiance, 
Commynes selected for his flight. A rather 
significant light is thrown on this affair by the 
author, who remarks in his memoirs, “that he 
had never seen many people who understood 
well to flee.” 

When Commynes came to the court of 
France his conscience was burdened not only 
with the memory of his treachery to Charles, 
but with many dark deeds he had committed, 
in accordance with the practice of these times, 
at the command of his late master. He was, 
therefore, in every sense qualified to abet the 
tortuous policy of the French King, and we 
accordingly find him soon implicated in a num- 
ber of very questionable transactions, in which 
espionage, bribery, and deceit bear an undue 
share. For many years it was the main object 
of Louis and himself to weaken the influence 
of Burgundy, and after Charles the Bold had 
fallen on the: fatal field of Nancy the better 
portion of his domains became the property of 
France. The death and ruin of Charles, which 
delivered Louis from his most dangerous foe, is 
related to us at length in the memoirs, but this 
is done with a cold objectivity that allows the 
author to refrain from the least expression of 
sympathy or sorrow at the pitiful ending of his 
former patron and friend. 

After Burgundy had been disposed of we find 
Commynes engaged in a new field of action. 
Being now able to direct his attention mere to 
foreign affairs, Louis XI conceived the scheme 
of forming a north Italian league, in opposition 
to the attempts of Pope Sixtus IV, who sought 
to extend the temporal power of Rome over 
the Apennine peninsula. To promote these 
views Commynes was appointed embassador 
at Florence, where he resided during the Sum- 
mer of 1478, and again gave proof of those 
eminent political gifts which are so prominent 
a feature in his character. 

During the last years of Louis XI’s life the 
relations between him and Commynes were of 
a very peculiar nature. The King’s health at 
last began to fail, and with his increasing fee- 
bleness he grew more timid and suspicious, 
repulsing all his attendants, Commynes alone 
excepted, who was obliged to eat at the same 
board, sleep in the same bed, and tend him like 
a nurse. For a considerable period Louis XI 





lived in entire seclusion at Argenton, a castle 
belonging to Commynes. 

After the death of Louis XI the fortunes 
of France and our author underwent a great 
change. Relieved from a purely personal and 
arbitrary government, the nation demanded 
representative institutions and constitutional 
rule. As more recent researches have dis- 
closed, Commynes not only went with the 
popular current, but encouraged and abetted, 
to the best of his great abilities, the liberal 
aspirations of the day. In fact, there are sub- 
stantial grounds to believe that the convocation 
of the French Estates at Tours in 1484, was 
mainly due to his influence, and that he was 
the eloquent champion of those reforms which 
the people desired. 

But questions of an entirely different nature 
soon arose to avert attention from these polit- 
ical reforms. Charles VIII, the successor of 
Louis XI, being still an infant, the Duke of 
Orleans and other great lords took up arms 
against the regency of his sister, Anna de 
Beaujau. Commynes, who espoused the side 
of the malcontents, was, after they had been 
defeated, tried and sentenced. His punishment 
consisted for a time in being confined in the 
iron cage invented by Louis XI, after which he 
was banished to his estates. At this period 
not only his political influence, but his private 
fortune suffered materially, for the noble family 
de la Tremoille, at whose expense he had been 
endowed by the late king with many towns, 
castles, and fiefs, recovered them all in a suit 
at law. 

The consummate address of Commynes man- 
aged, however, after the lapse of a few years 
passed in retirement, to regain favor at court, 
and, when Charles VIII started on his fool- 
hardy expedition against Naples, he was ap- 
pointed to the important post of embassador 
at Venice. Here he again rendered important 
services to his adopted country. When the 
French forces were compelled to withdraw 
from Italy, his diplomatic tact and skill first 
delayed, and then essentially weakened, the 
league which threatened seriously to increase 
the embarrassments of Charles VIII. For 
these services he held afterward, though with- 
out ever entirely recovering the influence en- 
joyed under Louis XI, a high place in the 
esteem of the court to the death of Charles 
VIII, which continued even under Louis XI], 
with whom, when Duke of Orleans, he had re- 
belled against the regency of Anna de Beaujau. 
It was not long after the- death of Louis XI 
that Commynes began to write his memoirs, 
which he thenceforward continued year by year 
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until near the end of his eventful life. He died 
on the 18th day of October, 1511, at his castle 
of Argenton. 

On once more reviewing his career, we are 
first of all struck with the utter want of polit- 
ical consistency in the statesman who interests 
and instructs us so much as an author. Com- 
mynes upholds the powers that be, and rebels 
against them; he becomes the ready tool of 
the worst tyranny, and advocates greater con- 
cessions to the cause of popular liberty; he 
shows himself a large-minded statesman, but 
has no scruples to practice the most petty 
political knaveries. And yet, with all these 
sins upon his head, he has always been extrav- 
agantly admired. The political and moral prin- 
ciples enunciated by him have been compared 
with those of Sallust and Thucydides, and 
Pierre Matthieu has actually appended to his 
history of Louis XI, published in 1610, a col- 
lection of maxims culled from the memoirs as 
“pearls of purest wisdom.” 

The contradictions which strike us between 
the statesman and the author disappear, how- 
ever, completely on a closer examination of 
the memoirs. As far as their trustworthiness 
and authenticity are concerned, few will proba- 
bly pretend that Commynes has intentionally 
offended in this respect. All modern re- 
searches, especially those instituted by Belgian 
scholars, have satisfactorily disposed of that 
question. Commynes, it is true, has given us 
no documentarily attested, in all its parts 
equally perfect, history of his times. He has 
simply jotted down the reminiscences of a life, 
in doing which his memory appears occasion- 
ally at fault, and some important events of the 
day are not recorded. But no one may justly 
charge him with having designedly suppressed 
the truth of the facts which he undertakes to 
transmit to posterity, either by misstating or 
suppressing them. On the contrary, it clearly 
appears that he reveals, without the slightest 
reservation, the most damaging acts and meas- 
ures of the contemporary great, and especially 
of Louis XI. 

It is precisely this trait which attracts our 
notice most to the very singular moral position 
that Commynes occupies among authors. It is 
true, he speaks in an elevated tone of the wel- 
fare of peoples and states; he censures boldly 
certain detestable crimes of which he was an 
eye-witness; he soars, after having painted the 
last painful days of Louis XI, to a lofty homily 
on the theme that it would be much better if 
princes ruined less and feared God more. Yet, 
with all this, he can see nothing objectionable 
in a vulgar worldliness which must be strongly 





condemned by the moral law. The welfare of 
states, he holds, fully justifies the employment 
of other than fair and honest means to worst 
an antagonist. The only question which seems 
worthy of being considered is the attainment of 
one’s object, for success always confers honor. 
To fail, and particularly when this is the result 
of a want of deceit and cunning, is a great 
disgrace. 

This absence of every thing resembling a 
conception of what is meant by political moral- 
ity appears, upon closer examination, and often 
to a truly startling degree, to run all through 
these memoirs. The author calls thus “une 
tromperie” in one place “une habilité,” and 
then naively adds, “ainsi qu’en le voudra nom- 
mer, car elle fut bien conduite.” According to 
his code there are two kinds of rulers, “sages 
et fols; la sagesse consiste . . . dans 
Vart d’accroitre se puissance.” For the pur- 
poses of successful diplomatic negotiations 
one needs “gens complaisans, et qui passent 
toutes choses et toutes paroiles, pour venir a la 
fin de leur matiére.” It is certainly a disgrace 
to practice treachery and deceit when we are_ 
animated by hatred or revenge, but not when 
we are prompted by “sens a cautéle.” A wise 
prince should take pains to have always some 
friend “dans la partie adverse ;” it is an espe- 
cial act of God’s mercy when a prince under- 
stands “de séparer les gens, & gaguer gens.” 
He should intrigue with all prominent men who 
may become either useful or dangerous to him, 
sound their intentions, and finally bribe them, be- 
cause clever men can never be bought too dearly. 

These maxims, of course, find application in 
his estimate of prominent contemporary char- 
acters. Louis XI, a perfect master in this 
cunning statesmanship, who admirably under- 
stood to divide enemies and win them over 
to his own side, whom no repulse discouraged, 
but who intrigued and bargained until he bought 
his man, who rewarded every renegade in truly 
princely style—this Louis was naturally “plus 
sage, plus libéral et plus vertueulx que les 
princes qui regnoient & son temps:” he had 
“le sens naturel parfaitemant bon, lequel pré- 
céde toutes aultres sciences.” The Doge Bar- 
barigo of Venice is called “un homme de bien, 
sage et aimable,” but “nul en la compaignie ne 
se savoit faindre si bien que luy.” The tyran- 
nic Louis Sforza was “un homme tres-sage ;” 
but at the same time “fort craintif et bien souple 
quand i] avoit peur, et homme sans foy s’il voyait 
son profit pour la rompre.” The Sultan Ma- 
homed, the persecutor of the Christians in those 
days, is described as a wise prince, and com- 
pared to Louis XI, because he also resorted to 
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“de sens et cantéle.” The most prominent par- 
tisans of Louis XI, in his struggle with the 
great feudatories, de Lescun, Créveceeur, Hu- 
gonet, and Humbercourt, are all “hommes d’ 
honneur, trés-sages,” and even that notorious, 
despicable tool of Louis XI, the royal barber, 
Olivier, surnamed le Diable, is “un homme de 
sens et de vertu.” 

Let us cite a few more characteristic traits in 
the lives of these wise and virtuous men, as re- 
lated by Commynes himself. When a prisoner 
at Peronne Louis XI offered to sign a peace 
very advantageous to Burgundy, and to give 
some distinguished French nobles as hostages 
for his good faith. Those nobles, whom he 
named for this purpose, loudly declared that 
they desired this distinction; but Commynes 
adds: “je ne scay s’ils disoient ains a part, je 
me doute que non: et & la vérité, je crois qu’il 
les y eust laissés, et qu’il ne fust pas revenu.” 
Some years later an embassador of that Count 
of Saint-Pol, who tried to extend his power at 
the expense of both Burgundy and France, and 
was consequently detested by them, came to 
the French Court. When he applied for an 
audience the embassador of Charles the Bold 
happened to be with the King, whom the latter 
hid behind a paravant, and then admitted the 
other envoy. During the interview the Count’s 
representative, who thought himself alone with 
Louis XI, began to ridicule the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, “a frapper du pied contre terre, et a 
jurer Saint Georges . . . . et toutes les 
mocqueries qu’en ce monde estait possible de 
dire d’ homme.” When the King heard this he 
laughed heartily, and begged the embassador 
to repeat it more loudly, as he was rather hard 
of hearing. The Burgundian had no sooner 
emerged from his concealment than he hurried 
ventre & terre home to report the affair to his 
master. The Count of Saint-Pol succumbed to 
his enemies soon after this occurrence. Equally 
characteristic of the men and the times are the 
relations which then existed between the Court 
of France and the British Ministry. Louis XI 
sought to attach all of them to his interests by 
liberal pensions, and succeeded without diffi- 
culty in most cases. Only one hesitated, Hast- 
ings, the Grand Chamberlain, who, when he 
finally accepted the bribe, declined to give a re- 
ceipt for the money, partly on the ground that 
the proof of his corruption should not go into 
the French archives, and partly because it 
might compel him to resign a pension which he 
was already being paid by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. This proof of superior rascality so 
pleased Louis XI that he ever after esteemed 
him higher than any other English Minister, 





and even ordered the pension of Hastings to 
be paid without the customary receipt. Com- 
mynes fully enters upon the feelings of his 
master, for he calls the Grand Chamberlain of 
England “un homme de grand sens et vertu.” 

We see here very plainly what to think of the 
political morality of Commynes. The lucid 
manner in which he describes the most com- 
plicated events may be ever so attractive ; the 
political reflections with which he diversifies 
his narrative may be ever so instructive to the 
statesman and the historian ; the moral system 
which he admits to govern the world, and the 
balance of crime and punishment which he in- 
timates, may even impress the mind of the 
reader with a living religiosity; yet it is none 
the less evident that he believed in his heart in 
the same atrocious principles which found, a 
few years later, their fullest expression in Mac- 
chiavelli’s Prince. Commynes may, therefore, 
lament, “l’affaisement de toute foy et loyauté ;” 
he may be grieved to think that there should 
exist no longer a country “par lequel on se 
puisse asseurer les uns et des autres ;” but is 
it not Commynes himself, whose life and mem- 
oirs have done their utmost to diminish good 
faith and loyalty among men ? 

The Macchiavellism, which forms so charac- 
teristic a feature in his writings, exposes Com- 
mynes to another and still more damaging 
imputation. It is pretty generally admitted 
that the great Florentine statesman was cnly 
driven by the incredible political wretchedness 
of his day to advocate the atrocious doctrines 
contained in his book on Princes. It is like- 
wise conceded that he did this merely because 
the condition of Italy seemed to him so hope- 
less that nothing but the iron hand of a despot 
could save the country. But Commynes had 
no such an excuse; the France of Louis XI 
was reduced to no such desperate alternative, 
however uncertain the issue of the struggle 
with the Duke of Burgundy and the other great 
vassals of the crown may have appeared at 
first. To understand the full extent of the im- 
morality of the political system approved by 
Commynes we need only to cast a scrutinizing 
glance at the actual state of France in those 
days. 

When Louis XI ascended the throne he had 
the choice between two roads to reach the end 
toward which all the best influences of his time 
tended, namely, the geographical and politicai 
consolidation of the French provinces. He 
could have either pursued an absolutistic course, 
and realized the aspirations of the nation, ac- 
cording to his will and pleasure, or he could 
have convoked the States of the realm, and by 
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their and the people’s co-operation vindicated 
the supremacy of the crown against its rebell- 
ious vassals. The latter course was then per- 
fectly feasible. During the entire episode of 
the English wars the French Estates had en- 
joyed the highest consideration, and displayed 
extraordinary energy. Even though the Estate 
most essential to constitutional development, 
that of the burghers, had so misconstrued its 
true mission as to injure the public cause by its 
factious spirit, a wise ruler, who cared for the 
welfare of his subjects, should never have hesi- 
tated an instant to invite the Estates to a share 
in the Government after all danger from the 
English was over, and the masses were de- 
votedly attached to the monarchy. Commynes 
evidently recognized the propriety of such a 
course himself. The political sagacity of the 
Minister most trusted by Louis XI almost in- 
stinctively discerned that it was not only just, 
but highly politic, to invite the Estates to par- 
ticipate in the management of national affairs. 
He speaks of the representative institutions of 
England as “une chose saincte et juste,” and 
calls arbitrary taxation “grand tyrannie.” That 
he at one period of his life really sought to 
secure these advantages to the people of France 
we have already mentioned, when alluding to 
his share in the Convocation of the French 
Estates in the year 1484. 

Louis XI certainly showed himself, at times, 
favorably disposed to the recognition of the 
right of the provincial Estates to manage their 
own internal affairs; but it was merely for the 
purpose of lessening the power of the great 
feudatories. Of Estates of the realm, which 
might attempt to limit his own power, he would, 
however, hear nothing. He laid, therefore, as 
far as he was able, the basis for the absolute 
monarchy in France; and herein Commynes, 
his ablest and most favored Minister, aided 
him heart and soul, in spite of his professed 
respect for the rights of the people. 

Louis XI and Commynes have thus been 
both largely instrumental in shaping the polit- 
ical future of France. Notwithstanding much 
that has occurred before and since, it was in 
their time and generation that the principal 
steps to establish a consolidated and absolu- 
tistic France were taken. And herein lies at 
once the strength and the weakness of the de- 
velopment. A France like this was capable 
of producing rulers of such splendor and pres- 
tige as Francis I and Louis XIV; but the 
capricious tyranny and oppression which it fos- 


tered at the same time, undermined the ground, | 


and provoked, near the close of the last cen- 





Church and civil institutions all went down, and 
whose after-pains still shake the Continent in 
constantly recurring revolutions and reactions. 





UP JAMES’ PEAK. 


UR party numbered seven persons, Mr. 

and Mrs. L. V. Crane, Dr. Tolles and 

daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Walling, and my- 
self. We had an early breakfast at the Connor 
House, and Mr. Wentworth, the gentlemanly 
proprietor, filled our basket with an excellent 
lunch, and early in the morning, before the town 
had fairly roused, we were away. We ladies 
were comfortably provided with spring-seats in 
the wagon. Mr. Walling, whose skill in driving 
I mentioned in a former letter, held the reins, 
and the other two gentlemen, with Miss Carrie 
Tolles, mounted upon ponies, completed the 
cavalcade that dashed along the streets and out 
of town that cool, breezy Summer morning. 
The sky was clear, the air fragrant with the 
pungent breath of the piny woods. The road 
was tolerably good for a part of the way, and 
in gay spirits we wound around the base of the 
mountains, through the depths of the forests, 
over streams, and rocks, and highland meadows, 
ever ascending, winding up and on among the 
evergreen nills. At noon we halted in an up- 
land glade, above timber line. A few stunted 
trees were immediately below us, and in front 
a large snow-bank, white and cool against the 
brilliant green turf, that carpeted the ground 
on every side. Below us, a little to the left, a 
wide meadow-like sink between the hills led 
down from the upper heights, a ribbon of em- 
erald upon the gray landscape. It was trav- 
ersed by a brook that purled and sobbed on 
among the rushes, working its intricate way 
among great stretches of snow that lay like 
huge white blankets spread out upon the green- 
sward. Above us lay the barren wastes of 
mountain, shutting out any more distant view 
of the “range,” excepting here and there where, 
along some dip in the near hills, the gray, 
haggard head of a far-away peak loomed clear 
and cold against the soft blue sky. Upon the 
right and below stood the gloomy forests of fir, 
league upon league of wilderness. We ban- 
queted regally here, sitting upon shawls and 
blankets under the glorious Summer sunshine, 
our giant refrigerator, the snow-bank, cooling 
the atmosphere to an invigorating and tonic 
temperature. The dinner hour passed mer- 
rily. One’s appetite is always keen, and one’s 
spirits high in these out-of-door mountain pic- 


tury, that terrible explosion, in which throne and | nics. While the horses were *finishing their 
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dinners the gentlemen amused themselves by 
shooting at marks in default of other game, and 
the ladies were deep in the mysteries of the 
floral world, discovering rare beautiful blos- 
soms, surpassing, in beauty of color and deli- 
cacy of texture, the flowers of lesser altitudes. 

On one side, over a bank of forty feet per- 
haps, bubbled a clear spring, and to and from 
this the gentlemen scrambled, and slid, and 
climbed to procure us water, only a pint and a 
half at a time, in a long-handled dipper we had 
borrowed at the last house, for people always 
forget the essentials on such trips. But the 
doctor’s tall, commanding figure emerging, dip- 
per in hand, from the lower regions, had lost 
none of its grace, but gained considerable dust 
and gravel in plunging about below, and was 
perhaps a trifle less dignified in movement as 
it made the last successful lunge for solid sur- 
face ground. And Luther Crane, for genial 
good-humor, shall have the crown; his lively 
spirits and powers of endurance are enviable. 
I recollected how undauntedly, two years ago, 
he braved the sleet and snow on the top of the 
Bowlder Pass, and I found him the same inde- 
fatigable being; the first to put his shoulder 
to the wheel when the rocks forbade our pas- 
sage; the first to say a pleasant thing before 
we had time to get dull. And the ladies—I 
ought to speak of them. Well, Mrs. Crane is 
a marvel of physical endurance, a spare, deli- 
cate-looking woman, who can walk ten or twelve 
miles a day and not feel tired; a woman who 
thinks nothing of a morning walk of seven or 
eight miles to call upon her neighbors, genial 
tempered, making the best of every thing. 
Pretty little Carrie Tolles enjoyed the novelty of 
riding horseback hugely—with her long, glossy 
brown hair waving and glinting in the sunlight 
she made a pretty picture—a girl reared among 
the mountgins, and fair as their own wild flow- 
ers. As for Mrs. Walling and myself, we are 
professional climbers; we would toil up any 
mile of unstable rocks and stones to catch a 
glimpse of piled-up, snow-slashed peaks, or 
blue, boundless valley. 

As soon as the horses were rested we sad- 
dled up and, leaving the wagon behind, renewed 
the ascent horseback. From here the road was 
a mere track. This road was only built last 
year by subscription, as a route to Middle Park 
via James’ Peak. It is as yet in its infancy, 
being very rough, and in places almost impassa- 
ble for teams. I understand it is considerably 
better across the range on the farther slope; 
however, it is so much superior to the trail we 
took over the Bowlder Pass, when we visited 
Middle Park two years ago, that we felt no dis- 





position to complain. Nothing can be more 
sublimely lonely than these illimitable upward 
stretches of’ mountain; above the forests and 
shrubs, below the rocks and crags, they pre- 
sent a singularly isolated appearance ; the ground 
is covered at this season with a low, crisp moss, 
and a short tough grass, and all about are little 
starry flowers of all colors, mostly of the moss 
and cactus species. Along the lower part of 
this slope are clumps of gnarled, knotty firs, 
growing very low, twisted and woven together 
until they form a flat roof-like surface, leaving 
quite an arbor underneath, for they appear to 
grow in irregular circles, as if the storms of 
many years had driven them together for pro- 
tection, and they were locked in each other’s 
arms, defying wind or weather. Mountaineers 
often spread their blankets upon their tops and 
sleep there, pronouncing it comfortable as an 
elastic sponge mattress. Here and there a little 
dwarfed tree stands alone, lifting its sturdy 
head only four or five feet from the ground, 
stooping toward the south with all its foliage 
on one side, and its northern half blighted and 
dead as if swept by a sirocco. Every thing 
bears the mark of tempest, every twig is bent 
in the same direction, every thing blighted on 
the northern side. I shuddered when I thought 
of the Wintery blasts that had caused this deso- 
lation, how the dreadful tempest had swept 
from the snow-banks and ice-fields down upon 
this withered slope, and torn and wrested these 
crooked, dauntless trees, and bent their surly 
heads to the ground, beaten them with hail, 
and sleet, and tornado, and ruthlessly trampled 
them under the feet of the storm! Ah, woe to 
any living thing on these heights then, for there 
would be no mercy. This is not man’s ground, 
but the realm of the hurricane, and let him 
beware who trusts himself here in uncanny 
weather. 

Our trail ran over a steep, smooth hill, then 
across a long slope and down into a meadow 
formed by the water from the melting snows 
above permeating the ground in every direction; 
across this sloppy tract, through the snow and 
bog, and we are at the foot of the rocks, before 
us a steep, sharp peak, one of several that loom 
up in solid granite grandeur about us. Here 
we dismount, leaving our steeds to crop the 
moss and grass while we proceed on foot over 
the uncertain stones that lie piled one upon 
another, exactly as New England farmers used 
to heap the surplus rocks in their potato-fields 
when I was a child. Even here, where there 
seemed nothing but bare, unfriendly rock, grew 
the little, brave, bright flowers. After a sharp 
tug we would sit down to rest and breathe; the 
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air is very rare at this height, and makes seri- 
ous work of climbing, but we were a jolly party, 
and could well afford to spend a few moments 
now and then resting and talking. About three 
o’clock we gained the summit. Although the 
side we climbed was easy of ascent, and not 
remarkably steep, when we stood upon the nar- 
row, level line of the top we looked immediately 
down upon a perpendicular wall of rock that 
here and there descended abruptly a hundred 
or more feet, then became broken by yawn- 
ing, under-reaching chasms, fearfully jagged 
and terrible, then shelves of rocks, and a leap 
of hundreds of feet into the beautiful valley 
below; for right beneath our feet stretched out 
the Middle Park, with its winding, wooded 
streams, its gemmy lakes, its grassy hills, and 
smooth, level tracts of greensward, clumps of 
evergreen trees, groves of quivering aspens, 
mile upon mile of unceasing beauty and 
changeful variety, never the same, but always 
smooth, rolling, lovely, as if planned and 
planted ages ago for the pleasure-ground of 
some gentleman giant, where he might ride, 
hunt, fish, hawk at his own sweet will, with 
always plenty of room for the display of his 
skill and prowess. Almost within a stone’s- 
throw, across a deep gorge at our left, rose 
another mighty peak, the solid, barren rock of 
which was seamed, and scarred, and furrowed 
as if relentless Nature, avenging her agony, had 
vented her spleen upon it, rending and tearing 
its surface, and splitting stupendous slices from 
top to bottom of its rugged side. It is some- 
thing terrible to stand upon one of these pin- 
nacles of rock and mark the devastation and 
desolation the angry elements have made, how 
in their mad frolics they have stirred the world 
into a fiery, volcanic chaos, a chaos that should 
roll and tumble its sulphuric billows in fever- 
ish unrest, that ages later they might freeze 
and petrify into these invincible, hoary-headed 
mountains; and I, a waif upon the backbone 
of the continent, stood speculating on these 
mighty mysteries, with no one to help my 
understanding, while these mute granite giants 
stood all about me in dumb, stony silence, that 
might tell so much of hideous riot and change 
in the long ago. May be in the valley there 
palms rustled, and gorgeous-plumaged birds 
floated on. the soft, voluptuous air, tropical 
fruits and flowers made the atmosphere heavy 
with fragrance, and the tinkling waves of the 
Summer sea washed the rosy shells on the 
white beach; even now the park, with its 
charmed and gorgeous Summer, laughs up in- 
toxicatingly in the face of the Winter that 
reigns above, for all around and about this 





Eden is barricaded by gigantic mountains. 
Snow-slashed, storm-beaten, tier upon tier of 
“Snowy Range” rise and retreat, far as the 
eye can reach, upon all sides but the east. 
From here we could plainly see Gray’s Peak, 
Lincoln’s Peak, and a dozen others of equal 
notoriety. Crowding off toward the glowing 
west, they loomed in peaks and spurs, white 
with snow or gray with rocks, till far in the 
distance they were like piles of cumuli in a 
Summer sky. Behind us, over and over the 
dark evergreen hills, the plains spread out far 
and wide, level and blue, like a vast, immeasur- 
able sea. Dr. Tolles had a very superior field- 
glass that very much enhanced ‘the pleasure of 
the view. 

Standing on an overhanging cliff, I dislodged 
a rock, and sent it whirling down the precipice: 
with crashing force it struck upon a shelf of 
rock a hundred feet below, then, bounding from 
this with a report like the discharge of a rifle, 
it leaped across a chasm that gashed the mount- 
ain to its base, then it rattled down the ragged 
wall, dislodging other rocks, and carrying with 
it a shower of stones, dust, and gravel, bang- 
ing, crashing, raising a thousand echoes, and 
giving a sound like the discharge of a small 
battery, till, with all its accompanying cloud of 
flying rocks and matter, it fell into the peaceful 
valley, and buried itself in the depths of a little 
green lake, hundreds and hundreds of feet be- 
low; but for full five minutes afterward rocks 
and stones were rattling down the mountain- 
side. 

All over the summit grew beautiful little 
flowers, some of a delicate turquois blue, others 
pale rose and yellow. The higher you go here 
the more lovely are the flowers. I can not tell 
the exact height of James’ Peak. for explorers 
differ so in their figures. It is probably more 
than 13,000 feet above sea level, and it is cer- 
tain that you get from its summit a much 
finer, and wider-extended view, than from many 
peaks that are much higher. But the sun was 
getting low, the breeze grew cool: we turned 


_and retraced our steps down the mountain; the 


thawing snow, as well as numerous springs, 
made a net-work of tiny, crystal streams, all 
over the mountain-side: now and then we 
slaked our thirst at some little rocky, moss- 
encircled reservoir of cool, clear water. In due 
time we reached the horses, mounted, and be- 
gan the march back over the chilly meadow, 
among the hills, the storm-riven firs, across the 
stream, and to camp at last: found the wagon 
all right, sat down to a cold collation, very 
acceptable after the tramp, and, just as the long, 
level lines of light dyed with crimson and gold 
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the snowy tops of the distant range, we started 
for home. We had daylight for the worst of 
the road, and then the round face of the Sum- 
mer moon lighted us on our way. We reached 
Central City at 9 o’clock, bade adieu to our 
friends, and pushed on for Walling’s Mill, seven 
miles beyond. Tired, sleepy, and lame, we lay 
ourselves down upon welcome beds in the “wee 
sma’ hours ayont the twal.” It had been a 
day never to be forgotten in after life. 





THE SIN OF BEING OVER FIFTY.* 


HAVE no wish to deny that instances of a 

life-long ministry, alike honorable to pastor 

and people, may not be more numerous than 
is commonly supposed. I am also aware that 
there are marked men in high position, to whom, 
so far as they themselves are concerned, all this 
talk about the dead-line of fifty is a mere myth. 
And there are, without doubt, many other credit- 
able exceptions to the general custom indicated 
in the title of this article. Nor have I designed 
to ignore the fact that parishes not unfrequently 
have much to bear with in their ministers. 
There are some who slight their pulpit, and 
some their pastoral duties. One is opinionated 
and obstinate; another is quick-tempered and 
irritable, while a third has an iron will, and, it 
may be, not a wholly sanctified one. One is of 
a suspicious temper; another is unguarded in 
his speech, and, it may be, extravagant in ‘his 
habits ; and another still, greatly lacking in dis- 
cretion. It must, likewise, be conceded that 
there are mediocre men, who find their way into 
the pulpit—men who might be useful in some 
other calling, but who, by undertaking what is 
too high for them, bring contempt upon them- 
selves, and sometimes upon their office. There 
are, also, those that enter the sacred profession 
who have but little oil in their lamps, and less 
in their vessels. They are, perhaps, indolent 
men, who thought that in the ministry they 
should find an easy life. Or they may be am- 
bitious men, dissatisfied with their low estate, 
and who fancied that in a black coat 2nd white 
cravat, and anointed with clerical oil, they 
should become distinguished ; and distinguished 
they certainly are as solemn men, as unctuous 
men, men who can never long feed a hungry 
people, and who are off at the report of a vacant 
parish as a war-horse at the roar of cannon. 


Let all those who are better fitted for farmers, 


or blacksmiths, or shoe-makers, than for minis- 





* Though written from the stand-point of another Church or- 
ganization than ours, the words of our contributor are also well 
suited to our atmosphere.—Eb. 





ters, go where they belong. The wonder is by 
no means that they are not tolerated at fifty and 
sixty, but that they ave tolerated a¢ all. 

With the amplest margin, however, for all 
these exceptional cases, that a large class of 
excellent ministers are virtually discarded-when 
scarcely past their prime can hardly be denied 
by any one who looks into the matter. Indeed 
some draw the dead-line as early as forty. In 
reply to the assertion that in the law gray hairs 
are at a premium, it is argued that the chief . 
business of lawyers is not public speaking, and 
that, therefore, there can be no proper com- 
parison between their and the ministerial pro- 
fession. . There is, undoubtedly, weight in this 
consideration, yet, perhaps, not so much as 
might at first be supposed; for the mere act of 
public speaking is but a small part of a minis- 
ter’s work; and if he speaks well enough to 
make him acceptable at thirty, and continues 
preaching, his voice is not likely to fail him at 
fifty; yet the mere fact of his being fifty is often 
sure to turn the scales against him. 

“Such is the pressure of feeling in most of 
our Churches on this subject,” writes a clergy- 
man of extensive acquaintance, “that many an 
excellent minister is out of employ. I have in 
mind in my own State above sixty such men— 
men of more than average ability, and who have 
occupied important fields, but who now find it 
difficult to get employment, simply because they 
are no longer young men. The parishes will 
not have them.” 

Not long since there appeared an account of 
a faithful pastor, who had labored with a small 
parish several years for the pitiful stipend of 
two hundred dollars; but having reached the 
age of sixty-three, the parish decided that he 
was too old to answer their purpose. Yet the 
society had prospered under his ministry, and 
there were additions to the Church the very last 
year of his labor among them; and he was not 
too old to preach twice every Sabbath, to super- 
intend the Sunday-school, and then to go out 
two or three miles to perform a third service; 
-nor was he too old to assist in shingling the 
roof of the church, and in relaying the stone 
foundations. But after all this he was shut out 
from the pulpit, while not even a pew was ap- 
propriated to his use. With bruised and bleed- 
ing hearts were he and his wife obliged to go 
forth, conscious of no other crime than that of 
age. Indeed, no other was laid to their charge. 
Do these facts need any comment? 

Says Dr. Spear: “It is a general rule in the 
American Church to turn off aged ministers for 
younger and more active ones, and leave them 
to shift for themselves as best they can.” Ina 



































sometimes he leans on a cane. 
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similar strain writes the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
and many others. 

Says President Tuttle, of Wabash College: 
“When the clergyman has reached middle life, 
and gives signs that he is no longer a young 
man, in many cases he becomes a suspected 
man as to his ability to filla pulpit. His brain 
is as good as ever, but it is covered with gray 
hair; his faculties are keen and strong, but he 
wears spectacles; his judgment is riper than 
ever before, and his thinking force richer; but 
There are 
scores of instances in which pastors, whose 
history from ordination to forty-five was one of 
pleasant, and even brilliant success; but after 
that age their life was shaded—at first lightly, 
but afterward more and more deeply, until res- 
ignation was the only relief. And then came 
the search for a new field. I recall the case of 
a minister whose early ministry, both at the 
East and at the West, was a great success, but 
who tried in vain after he was fifty to get em- 
ployment. He was vigorous, and industrious, 
and zealous, but he was fifty years old, and not 
a Church would have him. I recall the case 
of another man, whose career in one pulpit was 
brilliant in its success, who was forced in full 
strength to leave that pulpit, and he could not 
find another. There are scores of able men, 
who can preach as well as they ever could, who 
to-day can get no appointment.” 

Then there is the directest testimony to the 
same effect from our theological professors. 
They affirm that they are “not successful in 
persuading committees to try the services of 
experienced’ pastors ;” that “parishes are usu- 
ally in search of younger men;” that it is very 
difficult to turn the thoughts of Churches to 
those who have passed the age of fifty. The 
committee have not been willing even to hear 
them. “Our people,” they say, “have their 
minds fixed on a younger man.” 

For such ministers nothing remains but to 
become objects of charity, or to continue hope- 
lessly cardidating. Think of the suffering a 
man of sensitiveness must endure in running 
such a gantlet? Think of the wounds to his 
self-respect in thus being obliged to put him- 
self up, as it were, at public auction, and not 
even then obtain a bid. 

But it ought to be stated that a specific has 
been recommended for such cases, and that is 
the exchanging of one’s silver locks for black 
or brown ones. A New England minister re- 
lates that his gray hair proving an effectual 
barrier to his settlement, he was induced by the 
suggestion of a friend to color it, and, wonder- 
ful to say, the very first time he preached with 





the brown hair upon his head, he was greeted 
with a unanimous call. It was not, however, 
a fifty-yeared that was called, but a supposed 
young man. 

It would be absurd to deny that youth has 
its advantages over age. There are great re- 
forms to be carried out, and new enterprises 
achieved. There are young Churches just start- 
ing into life, for which the magnetism of youth, 
the enthusiasm, the glory, the inspiration of 
young blood are eminently desirable. 

It is also readily admitted that ministers do 
not always grow in wisdom as they grow in 
years. If they would avoid becoming common- 
place, humdrum men, they should be close stu- 
dents and thorough thinkers ; and to retain his 
usefulness a minister must keep abreast with 
the age. Thus, if a clergyman grows lazy and 
dozy; if he lacks vitality or enthusiasm; if he 
falls into monotonous or sing-song tones, or 
lags behind the times, he has himself chiefly to 
blame for the failure which will inevitably ensue. 
Yet, before the case is decided against him, it 
would be only fair to inquire whether an incom- 
petent support may not have had something to 
do with his growing old so fast. Let him have 
plenty of nutritious food, with vacations and 
recreations ; let him be relieved from the wast- 
ing cares, and toils, and hardships of grinding 
poverty; let him have journals, and magazines, 
and new books; and then see whether the fire 
will not come back to his eye, the vigor to his 
mind, and the warm glow to his heart. 





BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW 
THEM. 


“Cat ELL, I must say, this is a very trying 
world,” said Mrs. Fanshaw, as she 
settled back in her rocking-chair, busy 
over an infinitude of ruffling she was preparing 
for her daughter’s dress. “There is Sarah, 
with herself and three children to provide for 
on a small income, taking in that Kingsbury 
girl, just gone with consumption, and giving 
her a home as long as she lives. I'll venture 
to say there is not another person in this town 
would have done it, Aunt Mabel, and there are 
dozens that could better afford it. But it is just 
like Sarah. She never seems to appreciate 
what we do for her, and we are always helping 
her.” 

“In what way?” asked Aunt Mabel, quietly. 

“Why, in giving her second-hand clothing 
for her girls, for one thing. It costs her very 
little to clothe them. She understands fixing 
over very well, I will say that for Sarah. If 
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she only managed all her other affairs as well I 
would n’t complain. But I want her to appre- 
ciate that what we do for her is meant for her- 
self alone. We can’t be helping her to provide 
for half the town. Now, if she took the money 
my girls’ clothes save her, and used it for her- 
self and her family, how much better off she 
would be!” 

“Tam not at all sure of that, Katherine.” 

“Why it stands to reason that ten dollars 
saved would buy a number of useful things for 
her house, which she can not have if she squan- 
ders it on that girl.” 

“T think she will have full ten times as much 
as she would if she did not take pity on the 
poor child, because God will be her pay-master. 
He has promised it. But he has made a very 
different promise to those who turn coldly away 
from his suffering children, and do not minister 
unto them. He will say to them, at the last 
day, ‘ Depart from me, ye cursed.’ ” 

Kate winced a little at this close arguing, but 
she retorted, 

“She need not be turned out into the world 
to die, without a roof to shelter her. The alms- 
house has been fixed up until it is quite a nice 
place, and quite good enough for people who 
have no other home.” 

“ Katherine, if the Lord should come to your 
door, sick and destitute, would you call for the 
parish cart and have him sent to the poor- 
house ?” 

“What a question, aunt,” said the other, 
half angrily. “Of course I would not.” 

“He says: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it not unto 
me.’ ” 

“Then do you think it my duty to take in 
every poor, sick straggler, I happen to meet in 
life, and give them my nice chambers to sleep 
in, and take care of them?” 

“Yes, I think it is your duty to take care of 
Christ’s suffering sick to the extent of your 
ability; not the extent of your inclinations, 
for that would stop far short of what God re- 
quires. Your ability is the only limit he puts 
to it.” 

“Well, I can tell you, Aunt Mabel, I shall 
not make a hospital of my house; I did not fit 
it up for that.” 

“TI presume you will not. But what are you 
going to answer when Christ asks you why, 
when he was sick, you did not minister unto 
him ?” 

“I don’t believe you get the meaning of the 
passage. I am sure the Lord never intended 
to have us do any thing so disagreeable.” 

“T can’t see why you should think so when 





we are told that he pleased not himself, and 
that we are bidden to walk even as he walked.” 

“You don’t find Christians, nowadays, taking 
these things so literally as you do. They live 
quite differently from what they used to.” 

“There are many trying to get to heaven on 
the Celestial Railway; but there is an awful 
gulf at the end. O, Katherine, be warned in 
time. There is only one way of judging whether 
persons are true or false professors of Christ. 
He gave us the rule, and all the philosophy of 
the world has not improved upon it: ‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ If all your labors 
are spent on self, you are none of his. Isn’t 
that an awful thought? The time is quickly 
coming when you would give more to have 
some child of God say, ‘I was sick and poor 
and she took me into her house and nursed and 
cared for me till I was well again,’ than you 
will to have your children say, ‘My mother 
always dressed us the most elegantly of any 
children in town. She labored for us con- 
stantly, and strove to have our house the most 
elegant and beautifully adorned of any of our 
neighbors.’ Will this be much to show for a 
life-work ?” 

The silver-haired old lady’s words were 
spoken as by one who had looked beyond this 
bound of time to the great day when the awards 
of eternity should be bestowed. They smote 
on the worldly heart of the listener, and made it 
uneasy fora time. But, alas! here ended their 
influence. Why was the truth so powerless ? 
Because the heart was yet unrenewed. Though 
numbered with Christ’s fold, she had no place 
there. She was one of the tares whom the 
Lord bade let grow together with the wheat 
until the harvest. 

Reader, of which class are you, “the tares 
or the wheat?” “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” ; 

ecsanilbseslpesindedete 

In the Christian life itself, is not religion 
something which is put into it, rather than the 
substance of which it is made? Is not piety 
used as the garnisher of food, instead of being 
our very meat and drink? Do we not eat one 
dinner of sanctity on Sabbath, and then try to 
live on the odor of it all the week? Are we 
not Christians because it is respectable; be- 
cause, on the whole, it makes life more polished, 
more agreeable, more sweet-tasted, rather than 
as a matter of life and death? And, if we did 
not go to church, and stop now and then at the 
communion table, and let fall occasionally a few 
pious words, would it be known, from the very 
substance of our souls, that we are servants 
of the Lord Jesus ? 






































THE MINSTREL OF THE SKY. 








THE MINSTREL OF THE SKY. 


Hark, from the glowing sky 
A silvery voice is calling ; 
Like a cataract of joy, 
From heights aerial falling. 


’T is the lark, far up, that sings, 
At the golden gate of morning, 
As he dips his dewy wings 
In the rosy clouds’ adorning. 
Vou. XXXI.—27* 





Twinkling amid the blaze 

Of gold and azure blending ; 
Lost to the straining gaze, 

From height to height ascending. 


Lost in a flood of light, 

Softly the sunbeams treading ; 
Like a spirit from the sight 

Into heaven’s own radiance fading. 
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Yet I hear him as he sings, 
Plunged in his bath of glory; 
Ynseen his quivering wings, 
But heard his sweet love-story. 


Bird of the earth and heaven, 
Sweet sound of music flying, 
On the tide of gladness driven 
When the stars in light are dying— 


Sing on, thou happy voice, 

In the peerless light above me, 
Sing of thy brimming joys— 

I love thee, O I love thee! 





THE TWO WORLDS. 





Two worlds there are. To one our eyes we strain, 
Whose magic joys we shall not see again ; 
Bright haze of morning veils its glimmering shore. 
Ah, truly breathed we there 
Intoxicating air— 
Glad were our hearts in that sweet realm of 
Nevermore. * 


The lover there drank her delicious breath 
Whose love has yielded since to change or death ; 
The mother kissed her child whose days are o’er. 
Alas? too soon have fled 
The irreclaimable dead ; 
We see them—visions strange—amid the 
Nevermore. 


The merry song some maiden used to sing— 
The brown, brown hair that once was wont to cling 
To temples long clay cold ; to the very core 
They strike our weary hearts, 
As some vexed memory starts 
From that long-faded land—the realm of 
Nevermore: 


It is perpetual Summer there. But here 
Sadly we may remember rivers clear, 
And harebells quivering on the meadow floor. * 
For brighter bells and bluer, 
For tenderer hearts and truer, 
People that happy land—the realm of 
Nevermore. 


Upon the frontier of this shadowy land 
We pilgrims of perpetual sorrow stand ; 
What realm lies forward, with its happier store 
Of forests green and deep, 
Of valleys hushed in sleep, 
And lakes most peaceful? ’T is the land of 
Evermore. P 


Very far off its marble cities seem— 
Very far off—beyond our sensual dream— 
Its woods, unruffled by the wild winds roar ; 
Yet ¢ves the turbulent surge 
Howl on its very verge. 
One moment—aud we breathe within the 
Evermore. 





They whom we loved and lost so long ago, 
Dwell in those cities, far from mortal woe— 
Haunt those fresh woodlands whence sweet carolings 
soar. 
Eternal peace have they ; 
_ God wipes their tears away ; 
They drink that stream of life which flows for 
Evermore. 


Thither we hasten through these regions dim. 
but lo! the wide wings of the Seraphim 
Shine in the sunset! On that joyous shore 
Our lightened hearts shall know 
The life of long ago ; 
The sorrow-burdened past shall fade for 
Evermore. 





BEAUTY AND DUTY. 





In through the pane of my garret window 
The sun played lightly upon the floor, 

Gilding the wall with its golden meshes, 
And building a mosque on the panel door, 


Out on the hills was a glorious Summer, 
Up in the clouds an opaline sea, 

Down in the valley the waving grasses, 
And air all trembling with melody. 


Over my heart a beautiful vision, 
Wooed and cherished for years and years, 
Hung like a rainbow on the mountain, 
Showing the sun through misty tears. 


What cared I for my humble dwelling, 
The crust of bread, or the tattered clothes ; 
Here were the blossoms of golden Summer, 
And dim in the future a palace rose. 


A palace where I would reign—a Zenobia, 
Rich as the queen with her Eastern gems, 

And perfumed censers and sandaled minions, 
Wealth, and honor, and diadems. 

Down in the street ’neath my garret window 
Alone a ministering angel passed ; 

She paused in the huts of the poor and lowly, 
And into their shadows her treasures cast. 


Her hand was soothing the sick and weary, 
Her soul was breathing a holy prayer, 

The orphan smiled as her footsteps lingered, 
And fancied an angel was passing there. 

Over the way sat a lonely student, 
Giving his life for a noble thought 

That would live and move through coming ages, 
Deeming the prize but lightly bought. 


Out on the field a valiant warrior 
Is earning a name that shall live thro’ years ; 
Long after his armor is hung in Valhalla, 
And the flowers on his grave have been bathed in 
tears. 
Immortelles are blooming to crown each worker, 
Slowly they ’re winning them day by day; 
Duty and beauty are both before them, 
While I sit dreaming the hours away. 
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“FRICTION IS ALWAYS RHYTHMIC.” 





HAT “musical note of great sweetness 

made by a liquid flowing through an ori- 

fice,” those “rhythmic rings of dense 
black smoke” that rise from the funnel of a 
steamer, “those water-fall tones” of the wind 
in a pine wood, each has its counterpart in 
the world of soul. But no one, as Tyndall in 
physics, has so mastered metaphysics as to 
measure a heart-ache. No one can count the 
“vibrations” or compute the time of the waves 
that make the rhythm of even our poor life. 
The entrances and the exits of human beings, 
and the short struggles between, make up an 
eternal symphony, but the chords have never 
been resolved. While each atom of the soul 
lies trembling under the weight that is passing 
over it, the resultant song finds no listener to 
its numbers. He lives not who can reconvert 
a thought into its initial forces, or discern the 
difference between the friction that finds ex- 
pression in rippling smiles and that which falls 
in beaded tears. A philosopher indeed would 
he be who could count the pulses that beat 
between the cradle and the grave. Far greater 
than Rumford would he be who could give in 
spirit numbers the mechanical equivalent of 
the life of Him of Nazareth, or resolve into 
their elements the chords of his last prayer, 
“Father, forgive them.” There are those who 
can name and decipher the seams and furrows 
of the earth worn by the ancient glaciers, but 
the scars left by the ice that has ground its 
weight deep into human souls need a divine 
interpreter. 

This impinging of uneven surfaces has saved 
us from an endless monotony. Without it our 
strong Anglo-Saxon would lose its flying and 
swimming, its walking and singing, its mold- 
ing and welding, its smoothing and grinding. 
Bird, beast, man, and machine would stand 
still, And just what friction is to the world 
of sense, that it is to the world of sensibility. 
However it may be in the life we are hoping for, 
we know that in this life the machinery runs 
smoothly at the expense of vital power, a truth 
whose study but increases its transparency, be 
it applied to the mass or the man. Legisla- 
tors have learned to look with suspicion upon 
that subtle perfection of governmental systems, 
and have hailed the friction of sabers and can- 
non-balls as a merciful savior from death worse 
than war. The great enemy of civil freedom is 
the spirit that would level down all inequali- 
ties, give to each individual the same stature 
and capacity, making a dead level of humanity 
whereon smoothly to run the wheels of state, 
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making man the highway of the government 
instead of the government the highway of man. 
How nations groan beneath the iron hoof of 
war! Yet the pressure of its iron has sent the 
song of freedom resounding through the. ages. 
We all have berated our forefathers because 
of that ugly jog they left in our Constitution. 
Poor forefathers! Like all their predecessors, 
they have paid a dear price for being forefa- 
thers, but when we complain of their mistake 
we are not so sure but that it is better for us 
that it was made. The digging out of that 
great deformity, and the filling in of the great 
hole it left, has developed American manhood 
and womanhood. It touched with fire the 
tongues of Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, 
and Fred Douglass. Because of it Liberty sat 
down with Whittier at his lyre and taught him 
how to sing, then touched the hearts of Harriet 
Stowe and Julia Howe, bringing forth the liv- 
ing numbers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the 
Battle-Hymn of the Republic. It has given us 
a king who made a mast his throne—Farragut, 
the greatest naval commander the world has 
ever seen. Better still, it has given us that of 
which the world has far greater need, an hon- 
est man. In it the black race have found the 
beginnings of a history, the germs of a nation- 
ality. It has developed new industries, and 
made active virtues that were folding them- 
selves within themselves in self-righteousness. 
In brief, it has given us something to do. 
Where great issues are being agitated there 
is less room for corruption to grow. In trying 
times the godlike become more godlike, the 
vile more vile. The line between the true and 
false is made clear, there is no mistaking one 
side for the other. In order to destroy them- 
selves it is not necessary for a people to exert 
themselves. Quietness will do it. Let them 
keep still long enough, and they will find them- 
selves all covered with deadly rust and mildew. 
Nothing but hard rubbing will make and keep 
us bright. 

Ecclesiastical oil is none the less fatal to 
vital force. For centuries the wheels of Bud- 
dhism and Catholicism have moved on a dead 
level track of human brain. But, right beneath 
the great rollers of Pope and Brahmin, thinkers 
would lift their heads, and those brave heads 
have been cut off by the hundred, but every 
one has helped to make the road rough and 
dangerous, and to hasten the final disaster, the 
overthrow of protection and intolerance. 

Smoothness and strength are seldom found 
together.. The placid lakes of Westmoreland 
are sweet, poetical things, but it is the cease- 
less, grinding waves of Liverpool and London 
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that feed and grow England. The pieces of 
glass and flannel are passive, common things 
till friction makes their latent powers burn; 
so hinderances that rasp the brain are found 
again, measure for measure, in rhythmic light- 
ning, great thoughts and deeds. The cadences 
of Paradise Lost are the time-keepings of a 
spirit shut from light. Evenness most often 
means mediocrity. Infant minds look from 
infant faces. Flesh samples character. Fur- 
rows are more reliable than dimples. We try 
to avoid the ups and downs, but the chances 
are they mark all that’s worth marking in our 
lives. Equilibrium is a good thing, but it must 
be overcome, one side must be heavier than 
the other, before we can have motion. Distin- 
guished people are not distinguished for even 
development of brain. The mind must have 
fulcrums for its levers. There must be valleys 
in order to be mountains, let the mountains be 
granite or thought. 

Walter Scott thus describes a bit of En- 
glish scenery: “On the summit of a hillock 
there still remained part of a circle of rough, 
unhewn stones—the ruin of an ancient Druid- 
ical temple. Seven stood upright; the rest 
had been dislodged from their places, and lay, 
some prostrate near their former sites, and 
others on the side of the hill. One large stone 
only had found its way to the bottom, and in 
stopping the course of a small brook which 
glided smoothly round the foot of the eminence 
gave, by its opposition, a sweet voice of mur- 
mur to the placid and elsewhere silent stream- 
let.” In this touch of nature each may find 
himself. The hills and the ruins are not want- 
ing. They are away beyond our ken, formed by 
the hands of our ancestry, perhaps, and some 
day when our peaceful, sunny life glides qui- 
etly on, from the very hill-side we are kissing 
straight falls the great, rough stone, and plants 
its cold weight in the very depths of our being. 
The white foam splashes high; the stream is 
broken and its brightness dimmed by some- 
thing the stone found, but did not bring. By 
and by the darkness sinks again, the parted 
waters come together, life flows on, but its 
channel is changed, and ever after we sing. 
Oblivion is the price we pay for placid lives. 

To him who does not understand there is 
wild discord in the tempest and volcano. But 
the tempest’s black blast brings order into the 
disordered elements, and scatters the pestilence 
that hangs in stagnant air. The groaning and 
the shaking of the earthquake and volcano sig- 
nal the impinging of great, rough-hewn forces 
that must meet and interchange their forms in 
order to maintain the unity of the universe. 





In all of Nature’s voices there is not a wave 
untimed or out of place. 

The snow, white and cold, is shoveled away, 
the frozen earth is shaped into narrow walls. 
From her warm bosom, within those walls 
dark and desolate, the mother lays her darling 
child. Through her soul grief surges wild as 
the tempest, deep as the earthquake. To her 
the world is all discordant, and life an awful 
mockery. Roses are thorns, because they re- 
mind her of her own blighted bud. At last 
have we found a place where the life-stops 
refuse their melody. There may be harmony 
in the death of old age, whose numbers have 
all been sung, but why should the laugh of a 
child be frozen, that trill of the bird at the twi- 
light’s soft hush, that music that dwells in the 
heart of a shell? The monster death it is who 
breaks the rhythm of life. We can not bridge 
the grave. When it opens to take in our dead 
we go down with them, and the song we were 
singing is left on the other side. It is mockery 
to talk of the harmony and completeness of ex- 
istence, when at every step we stumble over 
the tombstones of our brothers, and at last fall, 
with our work unfinished, into the open grave 
that waits for us. The harps of those who 
enter the river are hushed forever, while those 
who weep on the shore strike discordant notes, 
with weary fingers, on broken strings. So we 
think, but so we should not think. Death, no 
longer a monster, but a kind teacher, takes the 
monotones of our life, places here and there a 
rest just where it is needed—the grave of a 
little one, or a strong one who has walked by 
our side. Our tears make the minor tones; 
the blending of all makes the melody, in which 
our graves and our tears are the most precious 
part, while from the further side of every open 
sepulcher sounds the voice that first broke on 
the Syrian air, “I am the resurrection.” 

The rubs of this life always sing. Listen in 
the laboratory of Faraday and the workshop 
of Stevenson. Hark to the Mississippi flat- 
boat and the New England anvil. The way- 
side clover blossoms, not because of care, but 
in spite of neglect. It pushes its way through 
the trodden soil, and makes its whiteness out 
of the common dust. Most of us think pov- 
erty a curse. Strange if eternity reverses 
things; strange if our enemy be, after all, our 
best friend, because, forsooth, he makes us 
exert ourselves to get away from him; strange 
if, after all, our best friend be our worst en- 
emy, because we are content to sit forever at 
his feet, while our own jewels are ungathered. 
Bravely bare the breast to the blows; the 
divinest music shall be timed by the blood 
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that flows from the wounds. Heaven and 
earth have new meaning to those who have 
thus first met their God. The blood must 
flow till in every vein its place is supplied by 
the divine ichor. Above the surging, sadden- 
ing storms of time shall expand the rhythmic, 
radiant rainbows of eternity. 





THE GIANT CITIES OF BASHAN. 





HE ancient kingdom of Bashan with its 

confines—the portion of the Transjordanic 

district to which we here propose to direct 
attention—lies immediately south of Damascus, 
and east of the Sea of Galilee and Upper Jor- 
dan. From the base of Hermon a great plain, 
bounded on the west by the hills of Gilead, and 
on the east by the volcanic range known as the 
Jebel ed Druze, or the Jebel Hauran, stretches 
away toward the south, into the wilds of Arabia. 
The traveler anxious to explore this region will 
probably make Damascus his starting-point. 
Riding out of that city by the Haj road, so 
called from the yearly passage along it of one 
of the great caravans of pilgrims to Mecca, he 
crosses, at Kesweh, the Nahr-el-Awaj, and soon 
after fairly enters on the plains of the Hauran. 
The landscape before the eyes is very different 
from any that may have already been seen in 
Lebanon or Western Palestine. The wide, un- 
dulating expanse of foreground will rather recall 
to mind the Roman Campagna; the distant ham- 
let, a black spot on some isolated mound, an- 
swers to the solitary farm; and in height and 
outline the Jebel Hauran closely resembles the 
Alban hills. The crown of snow that lies 
glittering on the far-off head of Hermon, or the 
white-walled wely, which shines like ‘a sail at 
sea, on the summit of some humbler hill, are 
welcomed as elements of life in a landscape the 
pervading tone of which is one of intense mel- 
ancholy. 

But before long the aspect of the country 
undergoes a change which will be a surprise to 
those who have read only of the “utter desola- 
tion” of Bashan. As they see, for miles before 
them, the plain waving with the shadows that 
pass over the growing wheat, most travelers 
will rejoice to recognize the fact that, however 
severely the Hauran has suffered from the re- 
sults of Turkish misrule, the exactions of sor- 
did pashas, or the irruptions of Arab hordes, it 
has never altogether lost a claim to its ancient 
title of “The Granary of Damascus.” The 
large tracts of corn-land which, at the present 
day, alternate with expanses of natural turf, are 





of the mountains, or the Christian and Moham- 
medan villagers living along the Haj road. 

No more beautiful contrast of color can be 
imagined than that seen in early Spring, between 
the rich red and brown hues of the freshly 
plowed loam and the vivid green which covers 
the uncultivated portion of the plain. The 
peculiar fascination exercised on the mind by 
the scenery of the Hauran is, indeed, due rather 
to this brilliancy of coloring, heightened by an 
atmosphere of surpassing purity, than to any 
picturesqueness of form in the undulations of 
the earth’s surface. 

The tract bordering on the Haj road is, how- 
ever, the least remarkable in the country, and 
few will resist the temptation to diverge into 
the more broken districts lying further to the 
east. A long day’s ride from Damascus brings 
the traveler to the border of a great lava out- 
flow, known successively as Argob, Trachoni- 
tis, and the Lejah. The best idea of this region 
is perhaps formed by imagining a huge uneven 
glacier suddenly transformed from ice into vol- 
canic rock. The paths connecting the black 
fortress-like villages wind with a circuitous 
course between and over mounds and banks 
of crag. Here and there grow a few stunted 
trees, and in some parts even patches of corn- 
land are found. The aspect of the tract as a 
whole is, however, singularly savage and for- 
bidding. Its inhabitants are at the present day 
a rascally tribe of Sulut Arabs, fear of whom 
has until lately rendered the interior of the 
Lejah almost unknown ground to travelers. 

South of this stony wilderness rises the Jebel 
Hauran, from the volcanic cones of which a 
great portion of the lava flood which first 
formed the Lejah undoubtedly flowed. The 
sides of the northern summits surrounding 
Shuhba are bare and arid, but the center of ¢he 
range and the slopes of its most prominent 
peak, El Kleib, are clothed in woods which, 
if they do not vie with the forests of Gilead, at 
least afford a refreshing sight to eyes wearied 
with the treelessness of the greater portion of 
Syrian scenery. 

Along the border and in the interior of the 
Lejah, and on the slopes of Jebel Hauran, are 
scattered the remains of numerous towns and 
villages. Buzrah, the Roman Bostra, once the 
capital of the province of Arabia, possesses, 
among other relics of its former greatness, a 
Christian cathedral, built at the beginning of 
the sixth century, and a theater inclosed in a 
fortress, which has long served as a puzzle for 
antiquaries. In the most important of the 
other towns, such as Kunawat, Shuhba, and 
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temples, theaters, triumphal arches, and baths, 
in short, all the ordinary evidences of Roman 
civilization, are found in a state of almost. per- 
fect preservation. 

The Syrian climate and the peculiar hardness 
of the rock which has been universally employed 
as a building material, have preserved through 
fifteen centuries the delicate sculptures of the 
temple or the theater; so that the chiseled 
edges of a vine-leaf frieze, or an acanthus cap- 
ital, remain as sharp as on the day when they 
first left the mason’s hand. 

Great, however, as is the interest attaching 
to these monuments of Roman empire and early 
Christianity, the celebrity of the Hauran ruins 
is due not so much to the public edifices, as to 
the hundreds of dwelling-houses by which these 
are every-where surrounded. Information may 
be gathered from numerous sources as to the 
construction and details of the public buildings 
of antiquity. With its domestic architecture 
we are far less familiar; and in the preserva- 
tion to our days of the abodes of the former 
inhabitants of the country, the imperishable 
basalt of Bashan has rendered to archeology a 
most important service. 

So strange at first sight is the aspect of the 
ancient houses that every visitor to the Hauran 
expresses in turn his astonishment at their 
peculiarities, and his curiosity as to the people 
who built them. We shall endeavor to arouse, 
so far as may be possible, similar feelings in 
the untraveled reader, by describing with some 
detail both the external and internal appear- 
ance of these buildings. 

Seen from a distance, the stone cities or 
even villages of Central Syria are sufficiently 
striking to arrest the attention of the most 
careless observer. Owing to the houses being 
crowded closely together, and often surmounted 
by towers, every hamlet has the air of a fortress. 
The illusion is heightened by the lofty black 
walls, which, thrown out in strong relief against 
the bright green of the surrounding plain, glit- 
ter in the pure upland air like those of some 
enchanted castle of Eastern legend. On nearer 
approach, so few signs of decay become visible 
that it is hard to believe but that every house 
has its inhabitants, and that they will soon be 
both seen and heard passing to and fro along the 
streets. In the immediate vicinity of the build- 
ings large reservoirs, originally formed with 
much skill and labor, are frequently found. 
Outside the town lies also the cemetery. The 
tombs—square towers, built of regularly laid 
blocks, and averaging thirty to forty feet in 
height—stand at short distances apart. They 
vary extremely in external decoration, some 





being ornamented with pilasters, while others 
are perfectly plain. Internally they are more 
uniform, one side, generally that opposite the 
door, being fitted with shelves for the reception 
of sarcophagi. These family tombs frequently 
contain Greek inscriptions. 

Walls of circumvallation are only found in a 
few of the larger cities, such as Shuhba, Kuna- 
wat, and Buzrah. Where every house, even in 
these days of artillery, might serve as a fortress, 
we need not be surprised that further means 
of defense were generally thought unnecessary.” 

On entering among the buildings we shall, in 
most cases, find ourselves in a lane too narrow 
to admit the passage of wheeled carriages. To 
this rule, however, there are some notable ex- 
ceptions ; several of the walled cities contain 
broad streets still better paved—although their 
paving-stones must have been laid for at least 
twelve hundred years—than those of many mod- 
ern European capitals. Numerous gateways 
opening into the streets give access to the 
private houses; many of the lintels and door- 
posts are ornamented with carvings or Greek 
inscriptions, dating from the era of the city of 
Bostra (A. D. 106). Tlie larger doors are gen- 
erally double, opening inward, and capable of 
being secured by a cross-bar fixed on the in- 
side; they consist almost universally of slabs 
of stone, swinging on two stone pivots, which 
work in hollows in the sill and lintel. Their 
surface is not uncommonly ornamented with 
bosses and imitation of panel-work. On push- 
ing open one of these singular gates we find 
ourselves in a court-yard, surrounded by a num- 
ber of doors of smaller dimensions, but all 
formed of a single siab of stone, each of which 
gives access to one of the apartments on the 
ground-floor. 

Entering a room, the first features to strike 
the attention in the internal architecture are 
the round arches and the roof they support. 
The arches are often of great span, and show 
much technical skillin their construction. Their 
strength is sufficiently proved by the length of 
time for which they have fulfilled the heavy 
task of bearing up the ponderous stone rafters 
which form the ceiling. These rafters do not 
lie immediately on the side walls and arches, 
but on an intervening cornice, often, in the 
large and best-built mansions, enriched with 
carving. 

The ground-floor rooms have no windows 
opening on the street; their place is supplied, 
when needed, by.perforated blocks of stone, 
which admit light through small circular open- 
ings. Much taste was often expended on these 
air-holes, the orifices being formed in a circle, 
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and surrounded by a garland, or some such 
like ornament. The windows opening into the 
court-yard are, on the contrary, of a fair size, 
and generally closed by stone shutters. We 
must also notice recesses in the walls, which 
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external staircase, which leads from the court- 
yard to an open gallery, forming the means of 
communication between the rooms on the first 
floor. These staircases are a remarkable feat- 
ure of the Hauran architecture. Each step 
consists of a single block of stone, one end of 





have been used as cupboards, and stone shelves, 
which probably served the former inhabitants 
for benches. To the houses of the better class 
a stable, duly provided with stone mangers, is 
a common adjunct. 
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which is so deeply imbedded in the wall as to 
render the mass independent of any additional 
support. The upstairs rooms are similar to 
those below, in their construction and arrange- 
ments; their roof is in all cases flat, and built 
on the same principle as the ceiling of the 
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lower floor. In some cases a second flight of 
stairs leads to a higher story. 

There are, besides, many houses smaller in 
size and ruder in construction than the speci- 
men we have here described. These have little 
but their massiveness and stone doors to dis- 
tinguish them from the dwellings of modern 
Syrian peasants, and do not, therefore, call for 
any particular notice. 

Thus far, in directing attention to the Hau- 
ran and its ruins, we have kept on undisputed 
ground. No one has questioned the existence 
of such towns as we have attempted to portray, 
and by general admission the public buildings 
they contain have ali been erected since ‘the 
commencement of the Christian era. But when 
we go further, and unhesitatingly refer the pri- 
vate houses to the same peoples and times as 
the temples, churches, and mosques, among 
which they stand, we take a side in a contro- 
versy which has been waged lately with un- 
usual vigor. Since 1855 Mr. Porter, a traveler, 
who, having spent five years as a missionary at 
Damascus, has a certain claim to be heard on 
such a subject, has maintained with regard to 
the origin and age of the Hauran houses a 
theory which, if it can be established, will en- 
title its author to the credit of having brought 
to light the most important archzological dis- 
covery of modern times. 

Mr. Porter’s astounding hypothesis is best 
put forward in his own words. “ Many of the 
stone houses are,” he declares, “some of the 
most ancient structures of which the world can 
boast, memorials of a race of giants that has 
been extinct for more than three thousand years, 
and of which Og, King of Bashan, was one of, 
the last representatives—the only specimens 
the world can afford of the private dwellings 
of remote antiquity.” 

Positive statements of so startling a charac- 
ter lead us at once to inquire on what authority 
we are asked to believe them. As far as we 
know, Mr. Porter’s theory has as yet found no 
friend among architects. One traveler, at least, 
however, has given in his adhesion to it—Mr. 
Cyril Graham—and Mr. Porter, in search of 
further support, can cite the Rev. 8S. Robson 
and two American gentlemen, who have also 
visited the Hauran, and, “he believes, agree in 
the main with his conclusions.” 

Among the general public the views of the 
author of “Giant Cities” have, as might have 
been expected, been received with far more 
favor. In all subjects connected with distant 
lands we find as a rule that the more romantic 
and startling the announcement a traveler has 
to communicate, the more readily it is welcomed 





by a large section of the reading world. Mr. 
Porter’s alleged discovery had the advantage 
of illustrating names familiar to most of us 
from childhood; it was besides recommended 
as a wonderful confirmation of Scripture. More- 
over, the general reader, however well informed 
he may be as to so much of Eastern history as 
is contained in the Bible, knows comparatively 
little of the state of Syria during the centuries 
which followed the fall of Jerusalem. The ab- 
sorbing interest excited in the Christian world 
by the previous and succeeding ages, those of 
the Jewish war and the Crusades, is a sufficient 
cause for the neglect which has befallen the 
fortunes of the country as a Roman province. 
To this indifference an influential class of talk- 
ers and writers has also indirectly contributed. 
Not a few intent only on furnishing proof of 
the fulfillment of predictions of the desolation 
of Palestine, have ignored, if they have not been 
ignorant of, the extraordinary wealth and pros- 
perity of portions of Syria under the Roman 
Empire. Thus the only inhabitants of Bashan 
of whom many people had ever heard were Og 
and his gigantic subjects; and any arguments 
for the primeval origin of the Hauran ruins pre- 
sented themselves to their minds based on the 
specious but delusive assumption that no race 
except the Rephaim capable of erecting such 
structures ever existed in the country. 

It is, fortunately, impossible for any ques- 
tion, so generally acknowledged to be of the 
greatest interest, to be summarily decided on 
the’ testimony of any one or two witnesses. 
When a reference to works of authority on 
Biblical or architectural subjects shows us that 
none of the men best qualified to act as judges 
have indorsed the conclusions of Mr. Porter ; 
when we find that, on the contrary, those who 
have given special attention to the subject have 
pronounced most positively against them, it 
becomes, at least, evident that the case is one 
which calls for thorough investigation. We 
offer, therefore, no apology for devoting the re- 
mainder of our space to a discussion of the date 
of the noble specimens of ancient domestic 
architecture still existing in the Hauran. 

In order to aid our readers to arrive at a just 
conclusion, we will first endeavor to collect and 
fairly set forth the arguments, as they may be 
found scattered about Mr. Porter’s various 
works, used in support of the primeval antiquity 
of the remains in question. Our author is nat- 
urally at pains at once to dispose of the obvious 
suggestion that the builders of the public and 
private edifices in the country he describes were 
one and the same people. “There is nothing,” 
he writes, “like the old private houses of Ba- 
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shan in any other country. They are as differ- 
ent as possible in style and workmanship from 
the Roman temples, Christian churches, and 
Saracenic mosques which have been built be- 
side them.” 

The discovery in the walls of many of the 
ruder and, at first sight, most primeval-looking 
houses of fragments of inscriptions or of clas- 
sical ornament, is accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that these buildings have been “repaired 
and some rebuilt on the old plan in more recent 
times.” It is elsewhere stated, subject, we 
suppose, to the exception that they are not 
Roman, that the majority of the houses offer 
so little internal evidence of the date of their 
construction that they “may have been built at 
any time from Noah”—or, by a more recent 
limitation, “from Ham”—‘“to Mohammed.” 


‘Having, by this important statement, denied 


the existence of any direct evidence in the 
case, Mr. Porter plunges at once into a region 
of conjecture. “The material and mode of 
construction of these buildings,” he writes, “is 
so solid as to render it easy to believe that they 
have existed for three thousand years; and the 
depth below the surface, sometimes fifteen feet, 
at which many of the more massive ruins are 
found, is consistent with this supposition. . . . 
The simplicity of the plan of these buildings, 
their low roofs, the ponderous blocks of roughly 
hewn stones of which they are built, and the 
great thickness of the walls, seem to point toa 
period far earlier than the Roman age, and 
possibly even antecedent to the conquest of 
this land by the Israelites. . The huge 
doors and gates of stone, and the ponderous 
bars, the places for which can still be seen, are 
characteristic of a period when architecture was 
in its infancy, and when strength and security 
were the great requisites. . . . We know 
from the Bible that in the land of Argob there 
were three-score great cities with gates and 
bars, which had apparently been constructed 
by the aboriginal Rephaim; the ancient houses 
of Kureiyeh and other towns appear to be such 
as a race of giants would build.” 

Further consideration has served only to con- 
vince Mr. Porter of the correctness of the infer- 
ences suggested in the above-quoted passages, 
and he now, in the face of works such as those 
of De Vogiié and Wetzstein, ventures confi- 
dently to assert that every intelligent traveler 
who “carefully explores the remains of the 
larger cities, or visits the smaller ones, which 
have not been so much altered by Roman and 
Moslem, will not fail to recognize in them relics 
of primeval architecture, and of a period when 
Bashan ‘was called the land of the giants.’” 





If, as we believe, the summary which has 
been given of the arguments on which 4 pri- 
meval antiquity is attributed to some of the Hau- 
ran ruins is a fair one, it is evident that the 
whole theory rests on the absence of any cer- 
tain architectural data in the structures in ques- 
tion, and the admissibility of the right claimed 
to decide their age by a series of conjectures. 
Bearing in mind this fact, our interest will be 
at once excited when we discover that high 
architectural authorities assert it to be an easy 
matter to determine the age to which every 
building now found in the towns of the Hauran 
belongs. 

In the private houses, Count de Vogiié rec- 
ognizes “the well-known style of the Roman 
colonies—that is, the Greek style modified by 
certain local influences.” Unless style in arch- 
itecture is no longer to be considered a test of 
age, says Mr. Fergusson, and unless all the 
knowledge which has up to the present time 
been gathered together on this subject is to be 
declared worthless, it is impossible to doubt 
for a moment that these houses were erected 
during the first centuries of the Christian era. 
Confirmatory evidence is supplied in abundance 
by the prevalent use of the arch, and the char- 
acter of the ornamentation introduced in many 
of the houses, as well as by the numerous 
inscriptions of the Roman period lately col- 
lected by Herr Wetzstein and Mr. Waddington 
from all parts of the Hauran. It is impossible 
to believe that all these ornaments and inscrip- 
tions were added at a period long subsequent 
to that at which the buildings in which they are 
found were first erected. Such a supposition is 
not only groundless, it is in many instances 
directly contradicted by the tenor of the in- 
scriptions themselves. 

It may not unreasonably be asked how we 
account for the existence in Roman times of so 
large a city-building population, in a country 
the inhabitants of which, after their conquest 
by Moses, play so insignificant a part in his- 
tory. Such a question, difficult at first sight, 
is promptly answered for us by writers ac- 
quainted with the annals of Arabia. About the 
close of the first century of the Christian era, a 
vast emigration took place among the tribes 
who had until then inhabited the stone towns 
still existing in Southern Arabia. The wan- 
derers soon divided themselves into two bodies, 
of which one, settling in the district south of 
the Euphrates, became tributary to the Persian 
Empire, while the other fixed itself on the con- 
fines of Syria, where they were re-enforced at 
a later period by a fresh inroad of the same 
race. It was the latter branch who built for 
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themselves the towns which we find standing 
at the present day in the Hauran. Their kings 
almost immediately accepted the position of 
Roman vassals, in which they continued to 
enjoy the semblance, if not the reality, of power, 
until the Mohammedan conquest, when they 
were the first to be overwhelmed by the tide 
of Arab invasion. 

We shall now proceed to the explanation 
which may be offered of the structural pecul- 
iarities which seem to Mr. Porter characteris- 
tic of a gigantic and primeval race of builders 
when he sees them in the Hauran. We advis- 
edly add this limitation, because it is a curious 
fact that, although similar stone houses exist in 
other parts of Syria, it is only within the limits 
of the ancient kingdom of Bashan that they 
strike Mr. Porter so forcibly as to lead him at 
once to assign them to a remote antiquity. To 
prove this assertion we need only quote from 
the “ Hand-Book to Syria” the following details 
as to some stone villages near Aleppo, which 
Mr. Porter candidly tells his readers reminded 
him—though, of course, with a difference—of 
the “giant cities.” “At a ruined town called 
Kerek Bizeh there are hewn stones eight to 
ten feet long by three feet high; mortar is not 
used; the doors and windows are square. At 
Ma’arret-en-N’aman is a house the door of 
which is a massive slab of stone eight inches 
thick.” Again, in a detailed account of a 
house at El-barah, we are told, “ Round arches 
originally sprung from the sides of the room, 
about six feet apart, and on these rested the 
bi sad stone slabs that formed the ceiling. This 
strange city reminds one of Pompeii, all is in 
such preservation, and so fitted to throw light 
on the domestic architecture of the old inhab- 
itants of Syria. And yet El-barah has no his- 
tory. These houses belonged to an unknown 
people. That these were Christians we gather 
from the crosses; that they lived and flour- 
ished from the fifth to the tenth century we 
learn from the style of architecture.” 

The conclusion expressed in the last sen- 
tence is the same arrived at by Count de 
Vogiié, whose “Syrie Centrale” contains nu- 
merous plans and drawings of these villages, 
some of which have been reproduced for the 
hand-book. It is difficult to understand how 
Mr. Porter, having himself made use of the 
appeal to style as a test of age in one case, 
can consistently reject it in another, or how, 
having reconciled his mind to the existence of 
extraordinarily massive walls, stone, arch-sup- 
ported roofs, stone doors, and stone window- 
shutters in edifices of the fifth to the tenth 
centuries in one part of Syria, he can in a 





neighboring district find- in the same archi- 
tectural features infallible witnesses to the 
handiwork of a primeval race. For such in- 
consistency it is fortunately not our business 
to account. We may proceed at once with the 
reasons assigned by De Vogiié for the peculiar- 
ities of. structure common alike to the so-called 
giant cities and to the stone towns of other 
parts of Syria. The general use of stone is 
explained by two local circumstances, the scar- 
city of large timber, and the fact that through- 
out the Hauran rock so constantly crops out 
that a quarry was never far from the builder’s 
hand. Herr Wetzstein adds another reason, 
the natural genius of the Arabian race, accus- 
tomed by necessity, in their former homes, to 
the employment of so rude a material. Under 
such influences the stone of the country has 
been looked upon at every age as the most 
available building material for all purposes. 
Hence we find stone doors, window-shutters, 
and rafters alike in temple, church, mosque, 
and private dwelling. 

The absence of all the difficulties of trans- 
port, and the extreme. hardness of the stone, 
led to the preference shown for large blocks 
and a general massiveness of construction. 
These features are, it should be remarked, 
wholly irrespective of the size of the build- 
ings, and nowhere more conspicuous than in 
small Roman temples, such as those at Atil. 
It is surely absurd to bring forward as proofs 
of the primeval origin of the private houses 
peculiarities of structure which they share with 
edifices admitted to be of Roman, or even still 
later origin. 

In the next place, no stress whatever can , 
fairly be laid on the circumstance of some 
floors being as much as fifteen feet below the 
present level of the soil. Modern buildings in 
the East are, for the sake of coolness and pro- 
tection from the sun’s rays, often as much ex- 
cavated as built. Moreover, no traveler who 
has witnessed the rapidity with which refuse 
collects round a Syrian village will think fifteen 
feet an excessive allowance for the accumula- 
tions of eight or nine centuries. 

For the statement that “the ancient houses 
of Kureiyeh and other towns of the Hauran 
appear to be such as a race of giants would 
build,” it is difficult for an impartial observer 
to discover any reasonable grounds. Even if 
it were granted that unusual dimensions in 
the buildings of a country implied the gigan- 
tic or unusual stature of the race who erected 
them—an admission which, with Baalbec close 
at hand, Mr. Porter will find it rather danger- 
ous to demand—the inference drawn would still 
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only be co-extensive with the facts on which it 
is founded. 

Now, by far the greater number of the Hau- 
ran houses are of ordinary dimensions, while 
there is every reason to believe that the man- 
sions forming the exception to the general rule 
owe their origin to individuals who exceeded 
their fellow-countrymen rather in riches than in 
stature. If any one should still insist that the 
size of these larger houses affords ground for a 
reasonable presumption that they at least were 
built for giants, his supposition is open to an 
objection which is likely to strike most minds 
as fatal—the inner door-ways and secondary 
rooms in the most palatial dwellings are invari- 
ably moderate in size. The ancient builders, 
therefore, if their proportions are to be esti- 
mated from those of their principal rooms, 
must, in order to live at home with any com- 
fort, have been possessed of a telescopic power 
of contraction and re-expansion similar to that 
of the heroine of the most popular of modern 
fairy tales. \ 

There remain to be dealt with certain gate- 
ways of which the construction seems to Mr. 
Porter “primeval” and the size “colossal.” 
A. gateway at Kufr, a large village at the 
southern base of El Kleib, described by Burk- 
hardt as ten feet high, but proved by recent 
measurement to be somewhat less, has been 
justifiably put forward as a good specimen of 
these so-called gigantic portals. In form and 
construction—in fact, in every thing except 
material—these gates exactly resemble those 
found throughout the East in similar positions. 
In Persia stone doors like those of the Hauran 
are erected even at the present day. 

We notice another point. The bars, the 
holes for which attracted Mr. Porter’s notice, 
seem to have been precisely similar to those 
still employed by the Syrian sheik to close 
his doors, or by the English householder to 
secure his window-shutters. The gateway in 
question, which in every respect fairly repre- 
sents its class, stands in a position where cam- 
els would necessarily have to pass through it. 
Moreover, the attempt to draw any such infer- 
ence can be at once met by calling attention to 
the singularly small dimensions of many of the 
internal communications in the ancient houses. 
Two doors, respectively four feet six inches 
and three feet six inches high, are described 
in “Giant Cities; these even Mr. Porter will 
scarcely ask us to believe were constructed by 
or for a gigantic race. It is perhaps worth 
while to remark that such internal doors are 
as ponderous blocks of stone as those found in 
the court-yards, a fact which goes far to prove 





that the selection of the material employed was 
owing rather to custom or convenience than to 
any desire for strength or security. 
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"HE family parlor looked pleasant in the 
light of the pearl-shaded lamp. The pict- 
ures gleamed brightly from the walls, the 

sofas and easy chairs held out hospitable arms, 
the piano invited music, and the center-table 
heaped with books and papers, reading and 
study. There were flowers on the mantel, the 
table, the brackets under the pictures. They 
were gorgeous Autumn blossoms, and in the 
warm room gave outa faint fragrance. The bay- 
window was a mass of green lit by a few fiery 
blossoms, and a mocking-bird hung there was 
filling the still room with music. 

The group gathered there were father, mother, 
and an ancient dame, who might have passed 
for grandmother, though she was not one. She 
sat before the fire, her hands folded over her 
knitting, her eyes on the blaze, thinking, pos- 
sibly, how little this fancy iron basket, holding 
a dozen embers from a marble hearth, was to 
be compared to the great fire-places of her girl- 
hood. An old lady, with something aristocratic 
in the delicate outlines of her face—a picture 
certainly, in her soft, dark silk, and frame of 
fine lace at throat and wrists, and over the white 
hair that had not quite forgotten its girlish 
curl—framed in by the high carved back of the 
easy chair and the bright room beyond. The 
slender wedding-ring on her finger is her only 
ornament. She needs no other; and as she 
sits there she makes an ideal of beautiful, rest- 
ful old age. The father and mother are or- 
dinary, pleasant, elderly people, one deep in a 
newspaper, one in a magazine. 

A pretty group, but not complete, one thinks. 
The piano hints of suppler fingers than those 
of the two dames, the flowers show a more 
graceful arrangement than they often compass ; 
and the little handkerchief, crushed into “ Pink 
and White Tyranny” that lies on a chair, is 
plainly not theirs. One looks for a daughter, 
and as the clock strikes she rises into view, or, 
rather, she comes running up the steps, through 
the hall, and is down in the easy chair, before 
the fire, and has spoken before they can wel- 
come her. 2 

“It’s too perfectly provoking, mamma! Miss 
Dayton can’t get my dress done for Tuesday, 
she says.” 

Mamma lays down her magazine, as she 
usually does every thing at the word of her 
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petted child. “Why, my dear, she promised, I 
thought !” 

“But she says the pattern of overskirt and 
trimming I took was more work than she had 
expected. And she has taken Laura Fisher’s 
wedding outfit, and promised it for next week. 
1 saw some of her dresses there, mamma, and 
it will be just splendid. She has four new 
silks and a poplin. And ¢he dress is to come 
from New York.” 

“From the number of silk dresses girls get 
when they marry I should think they never had 
any before, and never expected to again. I 
hope the sight of her glory consoled you for 
your disappointment.” 

“No, indeed! What I’m to do I can’t tell. 
I shall have to stay at home from the party, 
or”—her eyes getting larger and darker with 
the horror of this announcement—“ wear my 
old blue silk.” 

“My dear,” remonstrates the mother, “I 
don’t like to hear you talk so of your dresses. 
Every thing is old when you have had it three 
months. Your blue silk is fresh and handsome ; 
and when I was a girl” — 

“O I know when you were a girl! I know 
the whole story. Silk dresses were rarer then 
than now.” 

“You may well say so,” said Aunt Rebecca, 
turning from the fire to join in the talk. “I 
remember that when I was married I had two, 
and it was thought something wonderful; and 
one of them was three years old. Do you re- 
member, Maria,” turning to the mother, “my 
black silk I wore so long ?” 

“TI remember. Nelly would n’t think she 
could marry now with twice the outfit you had.” 

“What did you have, auntie ?” the young girl 
asked, as she folded away her wraps and came 
back to her easy chair? “I’ve wondered some- 
times how people got along in old times. Please 
tell me about it.” 

“Would you like to hear? Then I'll tell 
you.” She paused and looked thoughtfully at 
the girl before her, thinking how pretty she 
looked curled down in the chair, her floating 
curls half-shading her bright, eager face. And 
the girl, studying her in her turn, found her as 
pleasant a picture. She was fain to forget, 
looking, that Aunt Rebecca had been in her 
youth a poor girl, of a poor, and by no means 
proud family. She consoled herself now with 
the reflection that Madam Mayflower herself, 
the oldest and most aristocratic of dames, was 
no ‘sweeter or finer looking than dear Aunt 
Becky. Lack of “blood” was Nelly’s one 
trouble in life. Every one of her set had grand- 
fathers of whom to boast. Nelly had never 





asked after hers. Knowing that her father had 
gone over the road between carpenter and 
capitalist, she never plunged into the blacker 
depths of the family record. It was the bitter 
in her cup, she plaintively said, that they were 
so “new;” that her father’s brains, not inherit- 
ance, had given them their handsome house 
and place in society. There was an apocry- 
phal story of the founder of the family having 
been the younger son of a proud noble, who, a 
hundred years before, had left vast estates in 
England to make his way in the New World, 
for whom an immense fortune had lain long in 
Chancery. But her father, when she eagerly 
asked his help to piece together the family 
pedigree, shrugged his shoulders and told her 
to stop at the Revolution. “As we didn’t 
come over in the Mayflower, that’s the best 
Starting place for the family.” Eagerly hoping 
now, despite these troubles, for some tale of 
splendor, Nelly laid her head in her aunt’s lap 
and repeated, “ Tell me about it.” 

“You know, Nelly, that I was an orphan. I 
was fifteen when my mother died, leaving five 
girls, of whom I was oldest, and your mother 
the baby, and my special charge. As soon as 
I could be spared by my step-mother, I went 
away to earn my living. We were poor, and 
I had to do it. Aunt Hannah gave me a home, 
and I used to go there when out of a place, but 
never when I could help it. She was as stingy 
as she was poor. She took me in because I 
was a relation, and made me work harder than 
any one else, for the same reason. For two 
years I worked out; then I went into the paper- 
mills for a year; and then, the Summer before 
I was married, I taught school.” 

This was not a prosperous beginning. All 
these items might have been spared Nelly’s 
feeling, but,. not noticing the faint, disdainful 
shrug of her shoulders, Aunt Becky went on— 

“That was a great thing in those days. Some 
people reckoned the school ma’am after the 
minister and doctor. I earned a dollar a week, 
and boarded round. This isn’t my wedding 
outfit, but I’m coming toit. I had two dresses 
for school that Summer—a pink gingham and 
a black barege that had been mothers. You 
might like to know how that was made. It was 
thought very pretty and becoming ; it had short 
sleeves, and as I’d none to piece it out with, I 
was fain to make under-sleeves of fine white 
muslin, ruffled with pink silk at the elbows and 
wrists. It did n’t look so like mourning.” 

“TI should think not. You must have looked 
gay. I thought Methodists could n’t dress then 
like other people.” 

“ And, indeed, they did not,” said Aunt Re- 
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becca, with proper scorn. “To be a Meth- 
odist meant something then. I remember being 
nearly kept out of love-feast once because of a 
pink ribbon on my hat. ’T was across to dress 
as we had to then, and I sometimes think that 
was the reason we thought so much of our re- 
ligion. The more a thing costs, you know, the 
more you prize it.” 

“]T had a parasol, too, that Summer,” she 
went on after a pause, “that was a rarity then; 
something only rich people could afford. Mine 
had been given to me. Some people thought I 
was very proud, I dressed so fine. The minis- 
ter’s wife used to charge me not to be vain of 
my pretty face and gay clothes; but all I thought 
of was keeping both. The dresses were old, 
and so tender that they tore if you looked cross- 
ways at them. I used to spend my time after 
school mending them. To be sure teachers 
did n’t have as much time then as now; they 
taught eight hours a day, and four on Saturday, 
and people grumbled at that, that they did n’t 
earn their money. The law was six hours, to 
be sure, but you were n’t expected to mind it. 

“T was engaged then to your uncle, and we 
were to be married in the Fall, so I was busy 
with my clothes then. -I had one silk, I told 
you. I had earned it weaving cloth. People 
then had little money. We used to trade at 
the store for what we wanted. I spun ail one 
Summer. Part of what I made was mine. I 
sold it, and with the money bought a dress 
Aunt Hannah had. And she put the money in 
bank, and thought it a good bargain. Then I 
had another silk, a striped cream color and rose. 
It was just lovely. The store-keeper brought 
just a pattern from New York, and I took it.” 

“How was it made?” 

“Pretty much as they make dresses now. 
The skirt was gored—three yards round was 
thought very full—the waist was plain, open 
behind, and instead of hooks and eyes, which 
were not common then, it was laced up with 
cords. I -had two common dresses, a French 
chintz, and a calico made pretty much the same 
way. They were pretty, I can tell you.” 

“ And the wedding dress, what was that ?” 

“White muslin. Brides had to have white 
then as much as now. It was short, open be- 
hind, and a sash of white ribbon about an inch 
and a half wide tied round my waist at the side. 
I had a white cap on my head. A cap in those 
days was the sign of a married woman. People 
that did not have them were hardly thought 
respectable. I kept mine on till my sixth baby 
came. That was Charley. He was always pull- 
ing at the borders and tearing them, and I gave 


up.” 





Aunt Rebecca stopped. In the glimmer of 
the fire she saw perhaps the row of little graves 
a thousand miles away, and paused in tender 
regret longest at the one that bore his name. 

“Such a beautiful boy,” she said, under her 
breath. Then seeing Nelly’s expectant face she 
went on. ‘I had white gloves and slippers. 
They cost more than any thing else in those 
days. But my slippers were given me.” 

“Whom by?” 

“Well, there’s no harm in telling now, I 
suppose. He has been dead ten, yes, thirteen 
years. It was some one who wanted to marry 
me.” 

“He was provident. Gave the slippers when 
he asked you, I suppose?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“ And you kept them and married some one 
else. O, auntie!” 

A faint blush rose on the withered cheek. 
“T promised to marry him, Nelly, and I should, 
but that he used to drink. Every one did in 
those days, to be sure, but I had been brought 
up to think it wrong. He promised me to re- 
form, but he did not, and after three months 
he gave up and went away. I didn’t see him 
for eight years, and the slippers were worn out 
long before. 

“Uncle Nathan gave me my gloves. They 
were the only pair in town, and were a size too 
small. Lucinda Jones, my brides-maid, had a 
great time getting one off for John to put the 
ring on.” 

“You were not married in church ?” 

“No, at home, but I had the full Episcopal 
service,” leaning back to smile good-humoredly 
at the girl beside her. “It was a young minis- 
ter married us. He made it very solemn, and 
the oysters nearly spoiled, it was so long.” 

“What else did you have ?” 

“ Well, some common dresses, as I said, and 
a cloak. That was a circle with a hood, made 
of Scotch plaid. You wore one like it two 
years ago. And a hat of leghorn braid. It 
was the first year they came round. That cost 
me ten dollars.” 

“Ten! and mamma thinks me extravagant 
because I want one that will not cost half 
that.” 

“Ah, but mine was twice as large as yours. 
And then when people bought a leghorn hat it 
lasted. I wore mine ten years. It was trimmed 
with four ostrich plumes standing straight up 
in front, and some narrow white ribbon.” 

“Did you have a party, any presents, any 
wedding trip ?” 


“Only friends. There were enough of them. 


I can tell you. Most of them lived at a dis- 
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tance. They came in wagons, stayed all night, 
and the next day went with us part way to our 
new home. That was all the trip I had. We 
had no presents either, but as we expected 
none we got along just as well.” 

“Ts that all? What else did you have in 
your outfit?” 

“You mean for my housekeeping? Well, as 
things were then I had a good deal, and the 
best of it, to my mind, was, that I had paid for 
it myself, All my furniture, and my six silver 
tea-spoons, I earned. And my sheets, and table- 
cloths, and towels, and napkins, I had spun, 
and woven, and bleached myself. I had quilts 
and comforts too—fancy quilts, with more work 
on one of them than all the fancy work you 
ever did in your life. My handsomest one it 
took me a year to piece and quilt. It had a 
Shell border, and the center piece was vines 
and bell flowers. That was the quilting pattern, 
you understand. I haven’t told you, have I, 
what my wedding bonnet was? It was brown 
cambric, shirred and trimmed with narrow bind- 
ings of green silk. That was plain enough, I 
hope. _ 

“We set up housekeeping in a single room, 
eighteen by twenty. O, how happy we were! 
I used to think of it afterward, when we had 
got along in the world, and had our horse, and 
carriage, and a girl to help me, I wanted to 
get along for the sake of the children, but I 
used to think I was happier in my one room. 
That ’s all there is to tell you, Nelly, I think.” 

“One thing more. What did Uncle John 
wear ?” 

Aunt Rebecca laughed outright. “Gray 
pants, green coat and vest, white gloves, and a 
white beaver hat. Odd enough he would look 
now to you, but it was very elegant then. But 
all our ways are different now, though the same 
fashions are apt to come up about so often; and 
human nature is the same, I suppose, through 
it all. I hope so at least, for if we’re all poor 
sinners we may all claim Christ.” 


——_—_—_—_e-—____—_— 


HEARING the criticisms which some make 
on members of the Church, the thought arises, 
Would that those who have such decided views 
of the Christian life were themselves members 
of the Church, to afford us patterns of true 
Christian excellence! Do they never reflect 
that the rules which they lay down, and the 
exactions which they make with regard to 
Christians, will be likely to be produced on 
their trial at the last day? “The servant 
that knew his Lord’s will” must expect plain 
dealing. 





INFUSORIAL ANIMALS. 





HE Creator has distributed with marvel- 

ous profusion the species and individuals 

of the lower grades of the animal king- 
dom. He seems to have wished to console the 
silent abysses of the sea and at the same time 
to enliven them by crowding their waters with 
millions, countless millions, of beings which 
possess a wonderful versatility of life. 

The ocean is inhabited by innumerable na- 
tions of the infinitely little. This diminutive 
life would have remained utterly unknown to us 
to this day had we pot possessed ‘he micro- 
scope—the sixth sense of man, as Michelet well 





MICROSCOPE. 


called it. The microscope! marvelous instru- 
ment, which penetrates the depths of life as the 
telescope roams in the endless space above us! 
The knowledge of the infusoria, without any 
question, is the most beautiful of the achieve- 
ments of optics. A perfectly new world is re- 
vealed to us, a world which fills us with aston- 
ishment and wonder at the resources of creative 
power. Well says Belon: ‘There is nothing 
in the world which we may call small or trivial, 
which does not bear witness to the grandeur 
and unapproached excellence oi the Almighty 
Creator.” 

The infusorial animalcules are so minute that 
a single drop of water may contain many mill- 
ions of them. They exist in all waters, the 
fresh as well as salt, the cold as well as hot. 
The great rivers teem vast quantities of them 
hourly tnto the ocean. The Ganges, in the 
course of one year, transports a mass of invis- 
ible infusoria equal in volume to six or eight 
of the great pyramids of Egypt. Among these 
animalcules, according to Ehrenberg, may be 
counted seventy-one different species. The 
water brought .up from a depth of 21,600 feet 
between the Philippine and Marianne Islands, 
was found to contain 116 species. In the Arc- 
tic regions, where beings of a higher organi- 
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SOLAR MICROSCOPE, 


zation can not exist, the infusoria are still met 
with in myriads. Those which were observed 
in the Antarctic seas, during the voyages of 
Captain Sir James Ross, offer a richness of or- 
ganization often accompanied by elegance of 
form quite unknown in more northern regions. 
In the residuum of the blocks of ice floating 
about in latitude 78° 10’, nearly fifty different 
species were found. At a depth of the sea 
which exceeds the height of the loftiest mount- 
ain, Humboldt asserts that each bed of water 
is animated by an innumerable phalanx of in- 
habitants imperceptible to the human eye. 
These microscopic creatures are, in short, the 
smallest and the most numerous creatures in 
Nature. They constitute, with human beings, 
one of the wheels of that very complicated ma- 
chine, the globe. They fill that rank and sta- 
tion willed for them by the great first Thought! 
Suppress these beings and the world would be 
incomplete. And so the old saying comes true: 
“There is nothing so small but may become 
great by reflection.” 

These infusoria are more or less transparent. 
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They have not enough 
substance to be opaque, 
Their bodies are, genet - 
ally globular or ovoid ; 
sometimes they are ob- 
long, sometimes blister- 
like, sometimes a fiat- 
tened disc, and even thin 
as a leaf. They are 
found resembling a tad- 
pole, a thimble, a little 
bell, a shoe, a rose- 
bud, a flower, a grain 
of wheat. 

The Monads, the least 
of the least, appear only 
: to be molecules of an 

absorbing _ substance, 
live atoms, points which exist. These tiny 
creatures are in diameter about the gsyybs000 
of an inch! 
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At first it was supposed that 
the infusoria were utterly des- 
titute of any kind of organi- 
zation. They were thought to 
be fed by absorption, and by 
absorption only, but it has 
lately been discovered that cer- 
tain species are complicated 
enough. There are some—the 
Polygastrica—which have not 
less than four distinct stom- 
achs, thus bringing these mi- 
nute creatures into a compari- 
son with the ruminants. Ehren- 
berg asserts that he has seen 
infusoria provided with two 
hundred stomachs! What ap- 
petites they must have! 
study the organs of these microscopic creatures, 
it is necessary to color the liquid in which they 
exist with carmine or indigo. Then place a 
drop of this colored water on a slip glass, and 
near to it a drop of clean water. Now cause 
the two drops to communicate at one point with 
a needle. The animalcules approach the col- 
ored drop and imbibe tht molecules of carmine, 
thus affording the observer the opportunity of 
watching the progress of the particle through 
the system of the creature. 

The difficulties which lay in the way of this 
delicate observation, together with the strong 
imagination of many of the observers, for a long 
while prevented any reliable information about 
them to be gathered. Leuwenhoeck, who first 
noticed the existence of these infusoria in 1676, 
was so elated with his discovery, and so certain 
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MONADS. 


of the wonderful power of the microscope which 
he had made, that he always supposed he saw 
more than he really did. He was enraptured 
with the complexity and 
the perfection of these 
microscopical _ beings, 
and wished to suppose 
their internal organism 
was complete, with 
stomach, alimentary ca- 
nal, vessels, nerves, and 
muscles. Jablot even 
outstripped his prede- 
cessor. He saw among 
them animated _bag- 
pipes, tufted hens, and 
gold and silver fish! 
We now know that in- 
fusoria are neither so 

AN INFUSORE MAGNIFIED. complicated as some 

(Paramecium bursaria.) a ythors have asserted, 
nor yet so simple as others have imagined. 

It is to the learned Berlin professor Ehren- 
berg, and latterly to MM. de Siebold, Claparéde, 








PARAMECIUM BURSARIA. 


Lachmann, Lieberkiihn, and Balbiani that we 
owe the most complete and interesting works 





in the possession of science upon these lovely 
dwarfs of nature, these atoms of existence. 
The infusoria are furnished on all parts of 
their bodies with vibratory cilia, hair-like prom- 
inences, not all of the same thickness, neither 
of the same length. They are ever in motion, 
thus causing currents in the water which lead 
the organic particles on which they subsist 
to the entrance of their digestive apparatus. 
These cilia not only serve as the providers of 
their food, but at the same time they seem to 
be their organs of respiration and of locomo- 
tion. The infusoria do not possess members 
in the usual sense of the term; some, however, 
have tails. These miniature animals swim as 


| fish, glide like serpents, and twist like worms. 


The Volvocee roll round, constantly revolv- 
ing round their centers, like a ball running 





VOLVOCE, 


about on a slightly sloping, smooth surface. 
The smallest creature which moves, as well 
as the smallest flower which blooms, awakens 
within us feelings of surprise and joy. We are 





PROPAGATION OF AN INFUSORE BY SPONTANEOUS DIVISION, OR 
FISSIPARISM. 


mute with astonishment, and can but dream in 


our wonder. : 
The infusoria reproduce each other in differ- 
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ent ways. First, there is spontaneous 
division, technically called /issiparism 
or fission. By this process the animal 
divides itself into two equal parts, each 
part becoming an exact resemblance of 
the original and primitive individual, so 
that literally the child is half its mother, 
and the grandson a quarter of its grand- 
father! A second mode is by gemma, 
or budding, something after the manner 
of plants, or perhaps more like the emis- 
sion of an egg, which in due time devel- 
ops into an adult animalcule. Who can 
imagine the size of such an egg? Both 
these processes may be watched going 
on in sea water by any one who has 
patience enough. The whole operation 
is completed in a very short space of 
time. Very lately it has been discovered that 
there is a difference between the male and 
female infusore, and this is the origin of a 
third mode of reproduction. Two of the ani- 
malcules, in the course of their wandering 
through their liquid world—a drop of water— 
meet each other. By some strange force they 
become attached by their anteriors, gradually 
they become fused into each other, and at 
last appear one homogeneous mass. This 
then becomes surrounded by a transparent 
envelope, and in the interior of the mass four 
nebulous points begin to appear. These grad- 
ually extend until the whole is divided into 
four egg-shaped bodies. Soon the envelope 
breaks and allows these oviform particles to 
esccpe. These, like seeds, may remain for 
years before they find themselves in positions 
favorable for their development. When the 
surrounding circumstances are favorable the 
germ begins to grow. The infusore is formed, 
and grows rapidly, and thus reaches its full 
development, and immediately sets out to find 
some other of its kind with which it may join 
its destiny and aid in the propagation of its 
species. Wonderful operations in a drop of 
water! 

Life is spread over nature in such well-nigh 
prodigal abundance that the smallest infusore 
has its parasite a little smaller, these serving in 
their turn as “dwellings and pasture-grounds,” 
to use Humboldt’s expression, for other ani- 
malculz still less. The parasites (a) of the 
Paramecium aurelia (b) are small creatures, 
cylindrical in form, furnished with short suck- 
ers, swimming in the water by natatory cils. 
Sometimes they are spherical, and, although 
wanting in cilia, yet they preserve their suck- 
ers. Swimming vigorously, they devote them- 
selves to chasing the paramecium. Another 

Vor. XXXI.—28* 
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INFUSORE AND ITS PARASITES. 


of the parasites which also preys upon the 
paramecium remains perfectly quiet until one 
of them approaches, when it throws itself upon 
its victim and is carried along with it. It 
buries itself in the body, and in a short time 
multiplies to such a degree that sometimes fifty 
of them are found in a single individual! 
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RS. EARLE’S five children were seated 
J around the breakfast table noisily finish- 
ing their morning meal. The mother 
was taking some hasty stitches in a garment of 
the youngest before it could be dressed; the 
father was seated in a corner by the fire, striv- 
ing through the din to make sense out of what 
his eyes were fastened upon in the newspaper 
before him. Mrs. Earle looked cross, and, it 
must be confessed, she wore that expression 
upon her face altogether too much of the time. 
Crash! crash! went a china plate upon the 
floor, and box! box! went Mrs. Earle’s fingers 
upon the ears of careless Jimmy. 

“ There now, get down and go into the closet, 
and stay there till I tell you to come out !” 

Jimmie obeyed, blubbering; a blank silence 
fell upon the remainder of the little group as 
their heads settled down between their shoul- 
ders, and they glanced timidly first at their 
mother and then at each other, then at the dish 
that lay in a half-dozen pieces upon the floor. 
Mr. Earle, with a look of utter disgust, took 
his hat and silently left the room. 

“Scold, scold, scold!” he muttered as he 
strolled off moodily into the street, and he ecom- 
pressed his lips, while his thoughts traversed 
far too many paths for us to follow. 

At nine o’clock blubbering Jimmy was let out 
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of the closet, and with three of the others sent 
off to school. Little Clara was bathed and 
dressed, her golden hair arranged in shining 
ringlets, then she got into her little crib and 
took her accustomed forenoon’s nap, and the 
house was still. There was now opportunity 
for Mrs. Earle to wash the dishes, to sweep, to 
clear up bedroom, sitting-room, and kitchen ; to 
prepare for dinner; and, if there was a spare 
moment, to rest? No, of course not; there 
was plenty of mending, a little extra washing, 
and a few pieces yet in the basket to iron. 

Mr. Earle by this time had forgotten his 
domestic troubles, and was comforted and 
cheered by the easy conversation of a friend 
whom he chanced to meet upon the street. 
He was the proprietor of a successful wagon 
manufactory ; his business went along without 
his constant attention—indeed, he had many 
pleasant leisure hours like the present. He 
had begun poor; it was not due to his own 
exertions alone, either, that he now traveled 
a smoother road, pecuniarily, than when he first 
set out. But, of course, he thought it was. 

Mrs. Earle had no business to sit there after 
little Clara was asleep, and so much work need- 
ing her attention ; but she did so, nevertheless. 
And as she sat there evidently lost in thought, 
we will peer over her shoulder at a picture in 
the past she is silently dwelling upon, and try 
to describe the panorama as it unrolls noise- 
lessly before her mental vision. It is fifteen 
years since the original was painted in living 
colors on the white canvas of maidenhood’s 
pure and untried faith, and hope, and love. 

One sunny morning, when the May went 
singing over all the land, and the blossoms 
sprang up to kiss her scented feet, in the little 
parlor of a humble farm-house stood a bride, 
clad in simple white, a few rose-buds on her 
bosom, and in her hair and hands; she wore 
no jewels, but there were twin pearls in her 
eyes, and the ruby’s red upon her lips and 
cheeks as she made fervent and heart-felt re- 
sponses to the question: “Wilt thou take this 
man to be thy wedded husband, to love, to 
cherish and obey till death do you part?” What 
a cargo of love, and confidence, and pure reso- 
lutions those hours held in their warm embrace ! 

“ Scold, scold, scold !” 

Mrs. Earle half turned in her chair, for it 
almost seemed as if an inaudible voice was at 
her ear; but it was only the echo of words she 
had heard more than once from her tried hus- 
band’s lips. 

“I know it’s so, I know it,” she murmured, 
and, resting her head upon the foot of little 
Clara’s crib, she gave way to the grief, and 





disappointment, and discouragement at her 
heart. 

It was so, surely, But how came it so? 
From a maiden, pure-hearted, loving, ambi- 
tious, and willing to do her part, yea, even 
more than her part, she had become a sour and 
unlovable woman. 

Well, it was in this way: Flora Kendall had 
more than usual fine tastes, and love, and long- 
ing for the refining elements of life. She did 
not sit down ianguidly and foolishly dream, but, 
far as her humble circumstances would permit, 
worked in her father’s house with her own 
hands to surround herself and those she loved 
with the simple forms of beauty within her 
reach. And thus was scattered around their 
home those little adornments, sacred to ingen- 
ious woman’s hand, embroidery and pictures, 
green mosses and curious gray lichens from the 
woods, bouquets of living flowers in Summer, 
and Autumn leaves pressed and wreathed for 
Winter. These, with the soft eyes, and bright 
cheeks, and intelligent brain of Flora Kendall, 
was what made the unpretending farm-house 
attractive to Edward Earle—attractive beyond 
all the high, white, wealthy-looking houses on 
many a farm around, whose inmates would have 
been glad to welcome the well-bred young stu- 
dent to their own society exclusively. 

On his side was the refined exterior, the 
high-bred expression of voice and countenance, 
the fastidious manner in attire and attitude which 
had ever been the deau ideal of the high-spirited 
girl. To her young imaginative mind he seemed 
almost perfection. 

One Autumn night, when the moon threw a 
soft deluge of mellowed radiance over field and 
woodland, they walked under the ripe-fruited 
orchard trees, taking in all the solemn purity 
that seemed to breathe from the heavens and 
whisper among the leaves. They were talking 
of their future and planning about their little 
home, which had already been selected upon 
the outskirts of a town not far distant. Flora 
listened with delighted ear to the improvements 
Edward contemplated bringing about with his 
own hands—making a mound here, planting a 
tree there, arching a gateway in another place, 
and erecting a rustic Summer-house at the bot- 
tom of the garden. 

“How happy we shall be,” she exclaimed, 
softly and enthusiastically. “Ever since I be- 
gan to think I have been dreaming of some day 
working around a home of my very own, with 
no one to interfere with or discourage any of 
my plans; and now it seems as if my best 
dreams were to be fulfilled.” 

Young Edward Earle gazed fondly upon her 
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glowing face, and promised, with all the fervor 
that words could express, he would do all in 
his power to assist her in a work she so much 
loved, and which, he maintained, he loved with 
a zeal fully equal to her own. 

Night after night the young girl lay awake 
upon her bed with a joy too sweet for sleep, 
and an anticipation too bright to be realized 
amid the fluctuations of the changeful world. 
Her home, indeed, was pleasant; she was an 
only daughter, petted and caressed; but there 
was no one, in the home circle or among the 
friends outside, who seemed to enter into all 
her heart pleasures, and its inexpressible and 
variable moods, its happiness and its melan- 
choly, as did her promised husband. Day after 
day flew by; all the “white seams were sewed,” 
the simple but tasteful wedding outfit was com- 
plete; the momentous May morning came and 
went, and the young husband and wife repaired 
to the home he had selected. 

The young wife went to work proudly and 
happily. Her husband had sufficient means for 
them to live comfortably, though not expen- 
sively, until he should complete his study of 
the law and be admitted to practice. Flora 
looked forward fondly to the time when he 
would successfully compete with the rising men 
of his State. She worked in kitchen, in parlor, 
and garden. She sought bravely for the first 
six months to shut out entirely the fact that his 
zeal to beautify their home had never been equal 
to her own, or else the indisposition to labor 
was greater than the pride in its results. The 
remaining six months of the year entered upon 
with so much hope had taught her many bitter 
lessons. And the bitterest was that Edward 
Earle’s promises were as lightly kept as fre- 
quently made. There is the shadow of a cloud 
not bigger than a man’s hand. Mrs. Earle still 
gazes and sees how it darkens over the night 
of their first quarrel. Her husband came in 
flushed with pleasant excitement. 

“IT have a project on foot,” he said, as they 
seated themselves at the tea-table. “I’m going 
to give up this prosy law business and go into 
something more active.” 

Mrs. Earle did not immediately reply; her 
mind took a hasty survey of their surroundings. 
No walk had yet been laid out; no shrub yet 
except a few planted by her own overtasked 
hands; the saplings that had a year before 
been gathered for the garden Summer-house 
lay in a decaying pile at the end of it; scarcely 
one of his beautiful promises had been fulfilled, 
while he had wasted hours and hours of idle 
time, and she had been ever busy at something, 
and had felt with disheartening tremors that 





| there was to be still more work demanding her 


attention, and another beside herself and hus- 
band to labor for. 

And now this last proposition was the straw 
that broke the camel’s back completely. She 
answered, hastily and angrily, “I should sup- 
pose you would seek something less than some- 
thing more active. The little you planned last 
year has proved so much more than you could 
bring about, I would advise you to seek for 
something involving as little exertion as possi- 
ble.” And then, like a thorough woman, a rain 
of tears came to her relief. 

Mrs. Earle had been proud of her husband’s 
mental gifts. To have him turn now from his 
profession, when she believed the hour of tri- 
umph near, was a bitter disappointment. Mr. 
Earle was habitually mild and placid externally. 
His self-control was admirable; hence he be- 
came secretly pitied for being linked to a woman 
who was passionate and imperative. 

To this hour Mrs. Earle remembered the 
cool glance, half surprise, half amusement, 
total indifference, with which for a moment 
he regarded her. But it showed she had de- 
scended a long step in his estimation, and as 
he quitted the room without a word, passed 
through the hall, and taking his hat went out 
of the house, the darkest hour she had ever 
known cast its shadow over her, and an out- 
look at the long future sent a dreary shudder 
through her inmost heart. 

To be sure, Mr. Earle had no very serious 
deficiencies. To a worldly woman, who could 
reap sufficient happiness in society, and who 
wished for no warmer enjoyments than it 
affords, he would have been quite a convenient 
article to have about, for he never meddled 
with his wife’s movements. She was free to 
go and come when she pleased, and he gave 
her money, when he had it to give, without 
grumbling. But to Flora Earle this was not 
sufficient. Her home was the center of her 
thoughts and desires. To make it equal to the 
ideal she had formed there must be unity. She 
could not bring about what she most desired 
without her husband’s assistance, by his hands, 
and by his encouraging words. 

No cloud remains forever impenetrable, and 
so in a few days this one broke and let sun- 
light through again. Mrs. Earle sought to 
make amends for her hasty words, and in part 
succeeded. Again she sought to plead her 
cause with her husband, to dissuade him from 
his purpose of abandoning the pursuit of the 
law, for she believed he had talents that would 
enable him to make a brilliant and worthy 
name—and he promised. Then she broached 
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the other subject near their heart—a very little 
thing to one not interested, but of considerable 
importance to her. 

“My beds are growing weedy,” she said, 
leading him to a window that looked out 
upon a plat of glowing verbenas. “With all 
my house-work—washing, ironing, sewing, and 
cleaning that must be done—there remains but 
little time for me to work among them. I doa 
little every day, but you see the weeds outrun 
me. If you would only get out of bed a little 
earlier these long, nice mornings, and pull 
weeds but a few moments each one, they would 
soon disappear.” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “I Il do it.” 

Hope again soared aloft for a day, and only a 
day, as it were. A few more weeks passed, and 
it sank again to rise no more. Almost imper- 
ceptibly Mr. Earle, without a word to his wife 
that would weaken, in a kindly manner, her de- 
termined wishes for his immediate admission 
to the bar, without a syllable that would soothe 
her disappointment, slid away from his pro- 
spective profession, and into the business to 
which she was so averse. It was not the act 
itself that made her so angry, but the manner 
in which it was done. If he had consulted her, 
even informed her, in a kindly manner, that he 
had resolved upon the change, she would not 
have felt so indignant; but it seemed as if he 
believed he could deceive her in broad day, and 
lead her to believe he was pursuing one course, 
while in reality he was pursuing another. But, 
strange as it may appear, there were no harsh 
words between them. On her part was smoth- 
ered bitterness when she learned the truth, on 
his silent and cool politeness. Indeed, there 
was her disadvantage, so placid and amiable he 
was always, too indolent even to become vexed, 
and people pitied such a nice man because he 
had such a bad-tempered wife. 

Slowly and surely the little home became 
shabby and untidy. His reiterated promises 
to assist her in his leisure hours were not 
kept. -The wife, fretted and overworked, pull- 
ing bravely for a while alone, at last ceased her 
efforts. But the thoughts and longings of her 
heart did not cease. At times, it is true, she 
would redouble her efforts, but bodily strength 
gave way as children multiplied and care in- 
creased. It was only inward fretting at first, 
but at length it broke out, and thus it was that 
the fair and hopeful maiden, the exultant and 
joyous bride, became that most disagreeable of 
all things in a household, a scolding wife. 

The sobs of the mother aroused the child. 
The picture, with its first bright tints and its 
later somber shades, was folded away again in 
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the heart of the weary beholder, and she arose 
and went about her monotonous duties with a 
worn and hopeless air, full and sorrowful indica- 
tion of the sickness and discouragement within 
her breast. 

Little Clara went out into the yard to play, 
while Mrs.'Earle made a successful attack upon 
dirt and disorder generally. As she paused a 
moment at the window she saw a woman com- 
ing up the walk, apparently feeble, poorly clad, 
and of pale and emaciated countenance. She 
soon recognized her as one whom she had often 
employed to work for her at intervals for sev- 
eral years. She opened the door with a feeling 
of compassion for the evident distress depicted 
upon the woman’s countenance, and, bidding 
her welcome, pressed her to sit and rest, while 
she kindly inquired about her health and cir- 
cumstances. 

“Poor enough in every respect,” responded 
the woman sadly. ; 

“Have you been ill long?” 

“O, no; and it’s nothing serious. 
recover very soon.” 

“Do you not get work enough ?” 

“ Plenty—all I can do—and have earned con- 
siderable money within the last year.” 

“Ah, that is encouraging,” replied Mrs. Earle ; 
“you will then have your little place paid for in 
time ?” 

“No, I never expect to have any place worth 
the name in this world,” responded the woman 
in a desperate tone. 

“Why, what do you mean?” inquired Mrs. 
Earle, looking at her in surprise. 

The woman was silent for a long time, while 
she sat pulling the fringes of her shawl, her lips 
compressed as if she would keep back what 
still struggled for utterance. 

“T hope you have no new trouble,” said Mrs. 
Earle at last, in such a kind, soft tone that it 
unsealed the fountain of tears, and her compan- 
ion bowed her head and wept over some bitter 
grief whose weight seemed crushing a spirit 
long worn and burdened with many cares. 

“What a weary, weary world,” thought Mrs. 
Earle within herself. “How little there is in 
some lives to make them worth maintaining !” 

After her companion had somewhat relieved 
her full heart by tears, she slowly threw back 
her shawl, unbuttoned her sleeve, and, pushing 
it up, held her bare arm out to Mrs. Earle, and 
disclosed to her sight a large bluish black spot, 
the plain print of a man’s large fingers, while 
the latter, looking alternately at the arm and 
the face before her, waited in silence for an 
explanation. 

“When you have worked for a besotted 
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husband night and day, for years and years, and 
receive your pay in marks like that, how would 
you feel?” she asked, in a hard, desperate tone 
that revealed how her trodden spirit was turn- 
ing, and would almost deal death to its oppressor 
if the heel was not erelong removed. 

Mrs. Earle was silent with pity, with amaze- 
ment, and the loss of what to say or how to 


say it. At last she replied, “It is not right to | 


suffer such outrages. There is a law which will 
protect you from them, and you ought to avail 
yourself of it.” 

The woman looked up sadly, while a half 
smile flitted across her face. “Mrs. Earle,” 
said she, “though I am poor, I have some 
pride for my children’s sake, if not for myself. 
I have never breathed this thing, which has 
happened before this a score of times, to any 
living being until to-day, and I charge you to 
keep my secret. For their sakes I hold it my 
sacred duty to dissimulate before the world. I 
despise the man and woman who will parade 
their domestic troubles before the world, either 
by word, deed, or look. But to-day I am weak, 
or you would not have known this. There are 
times when kindness will unnerve and make us 
weak, and your kindness has made me do a 
thing I am already ashamed of.” 

Mrs. Earle gazed with a new and indescriba- 
ble feeling upon the woman, whom custom had 
placed in a station beneath hers, but who now 
rose so immeasurably, she felt, above her. The 
august, moral standard which she had erected 
and borne in sight through years of sore trial 
and vexation, rendered her worthy the hero’s 
crown and the arch of triumph. For the first 
time in her life she pressed the hand of her 
unfortunate sister, and putting back the brown 
hair, streaked with silver, reverently kissed her 
brow. 

Perhaps the woman but partly understood 
that there was something loftier than respect 
mingled with Mrs. Earle’s sympathy, for her 
eyes lightened with a sadly pleased intelligence, 
and a grateful recognition of that sympathy. 

There was a long silence between the two 
women as they sat there, for Mrs. Earle insisted 
her visitor should stay and partake of a choice 
dinner she was preparing. After this revelation 
from this woman her thoughts were indescriba- 
-ble. They seemed to turn about, to take a 
wide sweep, to draw a comparison which ad- 
ministered to her a stern rebuke and a warning 
that must not go unheeded. 

Just before she arose to go again about her 
work, she turned to her companion: 

“T have not lived a Christian,” she said sor- 
rowfully but firmly, “but I believe the Bible, 





and I believe the wicked will not go unpunished, 
nor the good fail of their reward. Your prin- 
ciple is of the noblest; and whether the time 
be long or short you will some day reap its lofty 
fruit; your children will some day find it out 
and call you blessed. If I can assist you now 
or at any future time I shall be glad to do so if 
you will tell me in what way I can best do it.” 

“Your sympathy is sufficient now,” replied 
the woman with deep emotion; “it will enable 
me to take up my burdens with a stronger 
heart.” Mrs. Earle left her alone while she 
rocked back and forth softly weeping as if tears 
were a luxury, and a consolation, and a soothing 
medicine that alleviated the sharpness of ad- 
versity. 

When Mrs. Earle was left alone again her 
thoughts reverted to her own troubles. Small, 
indeed, were they in comparison to those of 
another with which she had now been made 
acquainted, but still, she thought to herself, 
they were about as much as she could well 
bear. 

And was there no possibility of an alleviation 
from her difficulties? Must all the future years 
be only a weary type of the past long-lost ones? 
She looked back to see where most of the dif- 
ficulty lay, and she found that much of it rested 
with herself—in her fretting over what could 
not well be helped. This was what had caused 
her husband’s love to decline, and weakened 
the influence she might in time have gained 
over him by patience and perseverance. 

That afternoon, the first time in many years, 
after hours of reflection, in which the good and 
bad angel fought, each for mastery in her heart, 
the first prevailed. She went into her closet 
and shut the door! 


In the course of time Mrs. Earle found her 


feelings softening toward her husband, and she 
became more patient with her children. His 
faults began to lessen, and from those that were 
apparent she steadily turned away her eyes. 

As the ensuing Summer approached, with 
the desires that had never died out through all 
the years of weariness and discouragement still 
uppermost in her mind, the desire for beautify- 
ing the home to which she had come a bride, 
and where her children had been born, she 
made a resolution to gratify it at all hazards. 
It is true the old bitterness often swept like a 
torrent through her being, and she lived over 
again the disappointment of the young wife in 
her early anticipations. It was still a thought 
that produced a sickening pang—the thought 
that she must work alone in that so near her 
heart; but even if alone she resolved it should 
be done, resolved that it was no more than 
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right that her heart should be indulged a little ; 
the prop upon which she had once fondly hoped 
to lean was taken away, so she would learn to 
rely upon herself. 

Mrs. Earle’s duties had by no means lessened 
since the early days of wifehood, and she had 
no more the faculty now than then of being in 
two places at once. Under the influence of a 
dignified and gentle demand Mr. Earle furnished 
the means and she employed assistance in her 
self-imposed and additional labors. 

In a year’s time from that Summer the home 
of the Earles was scarcely to be known, either 
inside or out. The rough, weedy door-yard had 
been transformed into a smooth, green lawn, 
tastefully planted with shrubs and evergreens, 
and brightened with plats of brilliant bloom. 
The tumbling fences and leaning gates had 
been repaired or substituted by new; the pile 
of rubbish at the bottom of the garden was 
removed, and the last remains of the altogether 
rotted saplings of the long-ago promised Sum- 
mer house at last cleared away, and Mrs. Earle 
re-resolved that the remembrance of the broken 
promise should die out of her heart and mind 
as well. An arbor was erected under her own 
supervision, and she took tender pleasure in 
training over it a vine like that under which 
she had sat dreaming in girlhood near the old 
farm-house, now long passed into strangers’ 
hands, and the bodies of its loved inmates 
resting in the quiet country church-yard. 

Mr. Earle watched at first with careless in- 
difference the renovation going on around him. 
But soon a pleased surprise grew out of in- 
difference, and a firm respect for the abilities 
of his wife took possession of him. He began 
timidly to make suggestions which his wife 
readily followed, for his taste was almost fault- 
less when it could be brought into requisition. 
Mrs. Earle watched with secret delight his 
growing interest in what she had undertaken 
and accomplished, and the climax of her satis- 
faction was capped when she found him one 
day, spade in hand, busily engaged in loosening 
the soil around some choice rose trees that she 
had planted when they first went to housekeep- 
ing. Nor was this the termination of his manual 
exertions; it was only the beginning, and as 
time passed he seemed to imbibe a portion of 
her own zeal. She had certainly put him to 
shame by a steady, silent and unobtrusive dec- 
laration of what might be done, and the extreme 
pleasure derived from the results of healthful 
exertion. 

Mrs. Earle’s satisfaction was great, certainly, 
but often memory reminded her of the years 
that had been wasted in idle repining, and she 





was saddened with a remorseful regret. Often 


.She said to herself, “if I had persevered in 


the beginning with what I so much wished to 
accomplish, Edward might then have been 
shamed into rendering me the same assistance 
which he does now.” But her fond dreams 
in regard to the professional career of her hus- 
band were never to be realized. She could not 
hope for this now. She bravely drove the pict- 
ure of what “might have been” from her wist- 
ful vision, and gazed upon ber eldest son with 
the rare hope that some day his bright intellect 
would be her especial pride and satisfaction. 

During all the period of Mrs. Earle’s active 
exertions around her home, she:did not lose 
sight of the poor woman whose sad story had 
much to do with her own changed course. She 
assisted her by counsel and by more substan- 
tial kindness. It was not very long ere the 
tried woman’s release came. In a sad way it 
was, to be sure, but she felt as if God had pro- 
vided it, and sought not to question the manner 
of it. Dreadful it was, the spirit of the miser- 
able man departing amid the agony of terrors 
unspoken, but the wife steadily turned her face 
from all questioning, and laid it away as it is 
best we should lay away, and not fret over what 
is not made clear to our yet imperfect compre- 
hension. And she was rewarded, as Mrs. Earle 
told her she would be, by the tenderest care 
and respectful affection from the children for 
whose sake she had summoned all her resolu- 
tion and borne so much, and concealed it jeal- 
ously from the eyes of a curious world. 

Often afterward, as the two ladies, now in 
equal positions, were bound together by mutual 
relations, because each had become aware of 
the other’s peculiar trials, Mrs. Earle would 
remark to her friend: “O, how much a little 
resolution will accomplish after the first step is 
taken! My undertaking was small in compari- 
son to yours, but to me it has been very large 
in its results upon my whole present and future 
life; and not only upon mine, but upon that 
of all my family.” 





THEIR CHRISTMAS. 





THE moon in the west was sinking low, 
The mountains and meads were white with snow. 


The steadfast stars were shining bright 
On the brow of the clear, cold Christmas night. 


The Christmas night, when bells rang clear 
And told to all the world their cheer. 


Fair shone the fire-light on the wall, 
And the clock in the corner, old and tall. 
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Pointed to ten—while in the glow 

Silent sat good man and good wife Low. 

Silent, and thoughtful, and all alone, 

While steadfast in heaven the clear stars shone. 

They had heard the bells in the distant town 

Come pealing across the snowy down. 

And the distant belfry’s brazen tongue 

Spoke soft of the days when they were young ; 

Of the happy days of the long ago, 

Ere time had sprinkled their heads with snow. 

When the sun shone warm and the days were long ; 

When their hopes were high and their hearts were 
strong ; 

When in and out, the live-long day, 

Passed merry children at their play. 

William, and John, and Susan, and Jane— 

They can hear them now down the long green lane, 

Shouting and laughing in the sun, 

Wearying not till the day is done. 

The daisies are white in the meadow grass, 

And the cowslips are gold—each lad and lass 

Is gay with frolic, and never a day 

That passes not all too soon away. 

The world has no hint of sorrow or wrong, 

But is bright with blossom and gay with song. 

So, one by one, in the fire-light glow 

Come back the years of the long ago; 

The May with its brightness, the Christmas cheer, 

And the cloudless joy of the glad New Year— 


All while the sound of the belfry’s chime 
Rings softly in the Christmas time ; 

While silent sit good man and good wife Low 
All alone in the firelight glow. 


Alone, for high climbed that morning sun, 
And there came a day when the playing was done; 


When the playing was done, and the lanes were still, 

And the wild flowers bloomed at their own sweet 
will; ~ 

No hand to pluck them, no lip to praise; 

No laughter to lighten the long, long days 


That came and went, so sad and slow, 
In the home of good man and good wife Low. 


For the great world called—and who can stay 
The strong, young feet when it calls away? 


One strayed to the South, one wandered west— 
One under the cool turf passed to his rest. 


And one sailed afar to a distant shore 
In a ship that went, but came no more. 


The world is greedy and death is strong— 
Two slept well—two wandered long. 


And lonely, thus, good man and good wife Low 
Lived on till their heads were white as snow. 


Lived on and listened, year by year, 
While the Christmas bells rang out their cheer. 





And now they sat in the fire’s bright glow 
And pondered the years of the long ago. 


But who can be sad on a Christmas night, 
When the stars in heaven shine clear and bright! 


When the thoughts of Christ in his lowly home, 
Like a holy benediction come? 


Thoughts of the child in Bethlehem born— 
Joy of the world—that blessed morn ; 


While angels sing to each heart, as then, 
“Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


And so, while the bells in the distant town 
Rang softly out o’er the snowy down, 


The good man smiled and tenderly spoke, 
“Light is His burden—easy His yoke. 


‘Good-will unto men’ was the message, good wife, 
Good-will is the key-note of human life. 


Never a sorrow so deep or so dark 
That can drown its sweet music, good wife, if we 
hark. 


Good-will is good-will forever and aye, 
If the year be December or if it be May. 


For Christ is our peace, good wife, and we wait 
Till God’s own good time with the gay and the great. 


The gay and the great, the glad and the young, 
For us as for them the old song was sung. 


For us as for them the child Christ was born— 
Joy of the world—that blessed morn. 


And we know, good wife, the fair mansions wait, 
And we can not be far from the opening gate. 


And nearer than ever are we to-night, 
Where the Lord is the temple—the Lamb the light.” 


Fainter and fainter the firelight glowed, 
Swifter and swifter a horseman rode, 


By the light of the stars o’er the snowy down, 
While the bells rang out from the distant town. 


Swifter the horseman, till, over the snow, 
He sees from afar the firelight glow; 


Sees and is glad with a sudden joy, 

“Ah, dear Christ in heaven, will they know their 
boy ae 

“Know their boy?” It is Christmas night— 

For whom but for thee is the cheerful light? 


For whom but for thee do fond hearts wait? 
Haste thee, O wanderer, kind is thy fate. 


Over the threshold, across the floor, 

Just as of old he strides once more. 

“Now God be praised; I wish you joy ;” 

And, “God be praised; he hath brought our boy.” 


And “God be praised” together they sing, 
While clearer the bells from the belfries ring. 


And the steadfast stars shine clear and bright 
Over the blessed Christmas night. 
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THE FABRICATION OF SILK. 





HE native country of the silk-worm is not 
better known than that of the greater 
number of plants and animals which form 

the staple of agricultural industry. It is prob- 
able, however, that its native country was 
China. It was certainly in this vast empire 
that long since the business of fabricating silk 
began. One reads the following in “ L’Histoire 
générale de la Chine,” by le P. Mailla: “The 
Emperor Hoang-ti, who lived two thousand and 
six hundred years before our era, wished that 
Si-ling-chi, his wife, should contribute to the 
happiness of his people. He charged her to 
study the silk-worm, and to try to utilize its 
threads. Si-ling-chi caused a great quantity 
of these insects to be collected, which she fed 
herself, in a place destined exclusively for the 
purpose. She not only discovered the means 
of rearing them, but still further the manner of 
winding off their silk and of employing it in the 
manufacture of fabrics.” 

It may be asked, however, if the learned men 
who composed this recital did not collect under 
the reign of the Emperor Hoang-ti all the events 
and all the discoveries whose dates were lost 
in the obscurity of the most remote periods 
of history, Is not the Empress Si-ling-chi a 
mythical person, a sort of Chinese Ceres, to 
whom, under the title of goddess of the silk- 
worm, they then raised altars? Here, at any 
rate, is how Duhalde analyzes the recital of the 
Chinese annalists on the remarkable fact of the 
introduction of the silk-worm and its rich prod- 
ucts into the Chinese empire: “Up to the time 
of this queen [Si-ling-chi],” says he, “when the 
country was only lately cleared and brought into 
cultivation, the people employed the skins of 
animals as clothes. But these skins were no 
longer sufficient for the multitude of the inhab- 
itants; necessity made them industrious; they 
applied themselves to the manufacture of cloth 
wherewith to cover themselves. But it was to 
this princess that they owed the useful inven- 
tion of silk stuffs. Afterward the empresses, 
named by Chinese authors according to the 
order of their dynasties, found an agreeable 
occupation in superintending the hatching, 
rearing, and feeding of silk-worms, in making 
silk, and working it up when made. There 
was an inclosure attached to tlie palace for the 
cultivation of mulberry-trees. The empress, 
accompanied by queens and the greatest ladies 
of the court, went in state into this inclosure, 
and gathered with her own hand the leaves of 
three branches, which her ladies in waiting had 
lowered till they were within her reach, The 





finest pieces of silk which she made herself, or 
which were made by her orders and under her 
own eye, were destined for the ceremony of the 
grand sacrifice offered to Chang-si. It is prob- 
able,” adds Duhalde, “that policy had more to 
do than any thing else with all this trouble 
taken by the empresses. Their intention was 
to induce, by their example, the princesses and 
ladies of quality, and the whole people, to rear 
silk-worms, in the same way as the emperors, 
to ennoble in some sort agriculture, and to 
encourage the people to undertake laborious 
works, never failed, at the beginning of each 
Spring, to guide the plow in person, and with 
great state to plow up a few furrows, and in 
these sow some seed. As far as concerns the 
empresses, it is a long time since they have 
ceased to apply themselves to the manufacture 
of silk. One sees, nevertheless, in the pre- 
cincts of the imperial palace, a large space 
covered with houses, the road leading to which 
is still called the road which leads to the place 
destined for the rearing of silk-worms for the 
amusement of the empresses and queens. In 
the books of the philosopher Mencius is a 
wise police rule, made under the first reigns, 
which determines the space destined for the 
cultivation of mulberry-trees according to the 
extent of the land possessed by each private 
individual.” 

M. Stanislas Julien tells us of many regula- 
tions made by the emperor of China to render 
obligatory the care and attention requisite to 
rearing silk. Tchin-iu, being governor of the 
district of Kien-Si, ordered that every man 
should plant fifty feet of land with mulberry- 
trees. The emperor—under the dynasty of 
Witei—gave to each man twenty acres of land 
on condition that he planted fifty feet with 
mulberry-trees. Hien-tsang, who ascended the 
throne in 806, ordered that the inhabitants of 
the country should plant two feet in every acre 
with mulberry-trees. The first emperor of the 
dynasty of Song, who began to reign about the 
year 960, published a decree forbidding his 
subjects to cut down the mulberry-trees. By 
all these means, according to the testimony 
of M. Stanislas Julien, the business of the 
fabrication of silk became general in China. 
This great empire could soon furnish to its 
neighbors this precious textile. material, and 
create for its own profit a very important 
branch of commerce. 

It was forbidden, under pain of death, to 
export from China the silk-worm’s eggs, or to 
furnish the necesSary information in the art of 
obtaining the textile material. The manufact- 
ured article only could be sold out of the 
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empire. It was thus that the Asiatic nations 
very soon understood silk, and that in many of 
their cities they applied themselves to weaving 
stuffs of this precious substance. The carpets 
and dyed stuffs of Babylon, mixed with gold 
and silk, enjoyed in ancient times an unparal- 
leled renown. China was not, however, the 
only country that then furnished silk to the 
towns of Asia Minor. Ata very distant period 
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India sent by her caravans very considerable 
quantities of it. M. Emile Blanchard, of the 
Institute, remarks, however, that the tissues of 
India must be made of a different silk from 
that of China—that is to say, of a silk of some 
of those Bombyces of which the public has been 
told so much of late years, and of which we 
shall have soon to speak. 

Silk commanded for centuries 2 prodigiously 
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high price. In the time of Alexander its value 
in Greece was exactly its own weight in gold, 
and so it was very parsimoniously employed in 
silk tissues. These were so transparent that 
women who wore them were scarcely covered. 

Silk was unknown to the Romans before 
Julius Cesar. It was to him that Rome owed 
its acquaintance with this new material. He 
introduced it, moreover, in a singularly magnifi- 
cent manner. One day at a féte given in the 
Colosseum—a combat of animals and gladia- 
tors—the people saw the coarse tent of cloth 
intended to keep off the rays of the sun re- 
placed by a magnificent covering of Oriental 
silk. They murmured at this gorgeous prodi- 
gality, but declared Cesar a great man. The 
introduction of silk among the Romans was 
the signal for luxurious expenditure. The 
patricians made a great display with their silk 
cloaks of incalculable value, so that from the 
time of Tiberius the Senate felt itself called 
upon to forbid the use of silk garments to 
men. Examples of simplicity are sometimes 
set in high places. Thus the Emperor Aure- 
lian refused to the Empress Severina a dress 
so costly. 

The commerce in silk bore doubly hard upon 
Europe, both .on account of the value of the 
material and of the great use which was made 
of it. Persia was the emporium, and had the 
monopoly of this merchandise. The Emperor 
Justinian I, who reigned at Constantinople from 
A. D. 527 to 565, tried all the means within his 
power of freeing his states from this ruinous 
tyranny, when a circumstance occurred, very 
fortunately for the national commerce, which 
brought about the introduction into Europe of 
sericiculture, or the cultivation of silk. Two 
monks of the order of St. Basil, in their ardor 
for the propagation of the faith, had pushed 
forward into China. There they had been ini- 
tiated into the operations which furnished the 
fabric so highly prized. On their return to 
Constantinople, and hearing of the project that 
Justinian entertained of depriving the Persians 
of the monopoly in silk, the two monks pro- 
posed to the Emperor to énrich his state by 
introducing the art of fabricating this material. 
The proposition was rapturously accepted, and 
the two monks returned again to China, with 
the object of procuring the eggs of the insect. 
Having arrived at the end of their journey, 
they succeeded in getting possession of a 
quantity of silk-worms’ eggs. They hid them 
between the knots of their sticks, and started 
back to their native country without being 
once interfered with. Two years afterward 
they re-entered Constantinople with their pre- 





cious booty.* The larve were fed on mulberry 
leaves. Immediately afterward began the rear- 
ing of the worms and the preparation of the 
silk, according to the instructions given by 
these courageous travelers. The first broods 
succeeded perfectly, and so plantations of mul- 
berry-trees were seen to multiply and spread 
through the whole extent of the Eastern em- 
pire. It was, above all, in Southern Greece 
that this branch of industry assumed an im- 
mense importance. It was then the Pelopon- 
nesus lost its old name, and was called the 
Morea, from the Latin name for “mulberry” — 
morus.t 

Constantinople and Greece, during centuries, 
furnished the whole of Europe with silk-worms. 
This diffusion, however, was effected very 
slowly. The Greeks attached great importance 
to retaining the monopoly, and the Emperor 
Justinian had caused to be established at Con- 
stantinople itself silk manufactories, where the 
most skillful artificers of Asia, forbidden to 
reveal the various processes to strangers, 
worked. 

Toward the beginning of the eighth century 
the Arabs introduced the silk-worm into Spain. 
But this industry remained confined within 
narrow limits. It was, in fact, not till after the 
twelfth century that sericiculture began to 
spread throughout Europe. Roger, King of 
the Two Sicilies, possessing a navy that com- 
manded the Mediterranean, employed it chiefly 
in making excursions and conquests. He rav- 
aged Greece, and, not satisfied with the booty 
he carried away from that unfortunate country, 
wished still further to deprive them, for the 
good of his own kingdom, of the silk monopoly, 
the source of their riches. Roger carried away 
into Sicily and Naples a great number of pris- 
oners, among whom were some weavers and 
men who had devoted themselves to the rearing 
of silk-worms. In 1169 he established these 
workmen in houses adjoining his own palace at 
Palermo. There they dyed the silk of different 
colors, and mixed it with gold, pearls, and 
precious stones. 

From Sicily the art of preparing silk spread 
over the rest of Italy. In 1204 the workers in 
silk constituted themselves into a syndicate at 
Florence. It is not, however, till 1423, more 
than two hundred years after the introduction 
of this branch of industry into Italy, that we 





* According to M. de Gasparin, author of an excellent ‘* Essai 
sur l’Histoire de 1’ Introduction des Vers a Soie en Europe’”’— 
Paris, in 8vo, 1841—it was not into China, but only into Tartary, 
to Serinda, that the two monks went in search of the silk-worms’ 
eggs—pP. 37-39. 

t Others derive the name from more, the Slavonic word for the 
sea. See “‘On the Study of Words,”” by Dean Trench.—Ep. 
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find the first mention of the cultivation of the 
mulberry-tree in Tuscany. In 1440 each Tus- 
can peasant was forced to plant at least five 
muiberry-trees on the land he cultivated. In 
1474 the commerce in silk fabrics with all parts 
of the world had become extremely prosperous 
at Florence. In 1314 the Venetian manufact- 
ures began to assume much importance. Three 
thousand workers in silk were then established 
in Venice. 

Without dwelling longer on the propagation 
of the silk trade in Italy, let us pass on to its 
establishment in France. In was in 1340 that 
some French gentlemen, who had stayed some 
time in Naples, planted in Avignon the first 
mulberry-trees. According to Olivier de Serres, 
it was not introduced till much later into Dau- 
phiné. It was not introduced into Alan, near 
Montelimart, till 1495, by the Seigneur Guyape 
de Saint-Aubain. Louis XI made great efforts 
to develop the silk trade in France by inviting 
over Italian workmen, and they began under 
his reign to fabricate silks in Touraine and 
Lyons. Francis I greatly developed the trade 
of Lyons. In 1554, under Henry II, the mas- 
ters and men employed in the manufacture of 
gold, silver, and silk in Lyons were twelve 
thousand in number. Under Henry II were 
planted the mulberry-trees of Bourdeziére, 
Tours, Chenonceaux, Toulouse, and Moulins. 
These plantations, however, were of very small 
extent. They were not the result of a general 
and truly popular effort; moreover, civil war 
came very soon, and turned men’s minds away 
from the isolated attempts of some few private 
individuals. Sericiculture, in fact, did not as- 
sume any great importance in France till the 
reign of Henry IV. . 

This king saw with grief considerable sums 
of money leaving France each year for the 
purchase of raw silk or of silk stuffs. Two 
men marvelously furthered his project of en- 
couraging the silk trade. One of these men 
was Barthélemy Laffemas, called Beausemblant. 
For a long time he had been writing memoir 
upon memoir, to demonstrate the advantages 
to be derived from the plantation of the mul- 
berry-tree in France; and he tells us that silk- 
worms were then raised with success at Nantes, 
at Poissy, and even at Paris. The second sup- 
porter whom Henry IV found in the propaga- 
tion of sericiculture was a man distinguished 
in a very different way from that of M. Laffe- 
mas. This was Olivier de Serres, the author 
of the “Théatre de l’agriculture ;” he whom 
Henry IV called his ord and master in agricult- 
ure. Olivier de Serres was the first among 
his countrymen who had published instructions 





regarding the cultivation of mulberry-trees and 
the rearing of silk-worms. Henry IV, who had 
noticed his writings, called him to Paris; and, 
on his solicitation, caused twenty thousand 
mulberry-trees and a great quantity of silk- 
worms’ eggs, of which a distribution was made 
over the whole of France, to be imported from 
Italy. From that moment sericiculture was 
propagated rapidly in the Cévennes, in Pro- 
vence, in Languedoc, in Touraine, and many 
other provinces. Mulberry-trees were planted 
at Fontainebleau, in the royal park of Tour- 
nelles, and even in the garden of the Tuileries, 
where an Italian lady, named Julle, reared silk- 
worms for Henry IV. 

Notwithstanding this great impulse, serici- 
culture dwindled away on the death of that 
king. It received a fresh impulse under Col- 
bert, the great minister, who succeeded in cre- 
ating the spirit of commerce and trade in 
France. New manufactories were established, 
and plantations of mulberry-trees formed in 
many of the provinces. All this progress was 
suddenly brought to a stand-still by the iniqui- 
tous revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
deprived France of her leading commercial 
men. Driven from their own country, the Prot- 
estant families of Cévennes established abroad 
silk manufactories, of which the fabrics rivaled 
those of French production. 

In the eighteenth century the intendants of 
the provinces tried, but with very slight success, 
to give a fresh impetus to sericiculture in 
France. The Abbé Boissier de Sauvages pub- 
lished, about 1760, some works, which prove 
him to have been a patient observer, an accu- 
rate reasoner, and a clever rearer of silk-worms. 
Boissier de Sauvages is the father of modern 
silk-culture. During the first Revolution men’s 
minds were occupied with graver subjects than 
the cultivation of mulberry-trees. But on the 
return of peace, they got to work again on all 
sides. In 1808 the minister Chaptal estimated 
the weight of the cocoon harvest at between 
five and six thousand kilogrammes; while the 
invention of the Jacquard loom gave an im- 
mense impulse to the weaving of silk stuffs. 
Among those who introduced and benefited the 
art of sericiculture, we must not forget Dandolo. 
Dandolo, who was born in Venice in 1758, and 
died in 1819, was the first who, at the beginning 
of this century, applied himself seriously to 
the amelioration of the processes employed in 
the cultivation of silk. He endeavored to reg- 
ulate the temperature, to introduce more order 
into the distribution of the food to the worms, 
to have more spacious premises, and to have 
these properly ventilated. 
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Now we are on this subject, we must mention 
the names of those who at the present day have 
rendered important services to sericiculture— 
such as M. Camille Beauvais, who raised silk- 
worm rearing from the inactivity into which it 
had been plunged; M. Eugéne Robert, who 
founded in the south of France the first suc- 
cessful silk-worm nursery; M. Guérin-Méne- 
ville, who has devoted his life to the study of 
the same question, and to whom Europe owes 
the introduction and the acclimatization of some 
species which will render us, perhaps, one day 
very great services; and lastly, M. Robinet, 
who has elucidated several practical questions 
in the art of sericiculture. In bringing to a 
close this rapid historical epitome, we will state 
that France consumes annually 30,000 kilo- 
grammes of silk-worms’ eggs, each kilogramme 
being at the present time worth from three 
hundred to five hundred francs, and even more. 
The value of manufactured silks represents 
annually about 8,000,000 francs; and we find 
by official statistics that France exported in 
1868 silk stuffs to the value of 384,000,000 
francs. This immense trade shows how much 
silk is nowadays every-where appreciated; in 
those numerous tissues called taffeta, satin, and 
velvet, each of which seems to have a charm— 
a peculiar attraction. The consistency of the 
stuff, the smoothness, the softness of surface, 
the manner in which silk receives colors, the 
brightness, fineness, power of reflecting, the 
rustling, the light or heavy folds—all these are 
beauty, elegance, and luxury, in whatever way 
these words are understood. 





RAE ARBUTHNOT. 

VER at the piano, in the corner of the 

iJ parlor, where the dusky shadows of that 
rainy twilight gathered most heavily, Rae 
Arbuthnot sat singing with the saddest voice 
that I ever heard. Dainty Dora Travis nest- 
led among the cyshions in her favorite bay- 
window, and, hidden from the rest by the 
heavy curtains, had given herself up to one of 
the waking dreams in which she was in the 
habit of losing herself, and quaint Amy Car- 
ruth, half buried in the crimson solitude of the 
great arm-chair that had long ago been voted 
her special retreat, sat as motionless as a small 
gray kelpie in the heart of a damask rose— 
but whether asleep or yielding passively to the 
spell of the hour, who could say?—while I, 
Ruth Ward, mistress of La Retraite, the hap- 
piest wife in the world, and hostess of these 
three girls, from my low rocker by the window 








which overlooked the walk that led to the gate, 
watched the face of the singer as it shone out, 
white and pure as a star, from the shadows, 
and listened to the music of her sad voice, and 
for the step that was sweeter than any music to 
me. These girls had been my friends for years. 
Their love had gladdened my school-life, had 
smoothed the rough places in the years spent 
as a teacher, and now, safely harbored in my 
husband’s love and my pretty home, I liked 
nothing so well as to gather them about me in 
my little nest—“Ruth’s snuggery,” they called 
it, as they had called my room in the far-away 
school-time. 

They were all workers in the world, not one 
of them an idler or a failure, as so many girls 
are nowadays, in spite of the great to-do about 
woman’s work, and woman’s rights, and wom- 
an’s wrongs. I may as well tell you just here 
that I have no sympathy with this vexed ques- 
tion of rights, and suffrage, and social equality 
of the sexes, and all that. I can not see that 
the women who talk most vehemently about 
elevating the sex to a broader sphere and wid- 
ening woman’s influence are themselves better 
mothers, and wives, and women than some of 
their humbler sisters whom I know, and whose 
children’s rosy faces lean against their bosoms 
like luscious peaches ripening against a sunny 
wall. And I am quite sure that, if the wee 
darling asleep in her crib there were to be left 
motherless, I would never leave her to the ten- 
der nursing of one of those fine lady leaders of 
the movement, who, as one of their number 
once said in my hearing, “move in a circle of 
society so aristocratic that a woman of the 
middle class dares not set her foot therein.” If 
they be real workers for the good of woman, 
and yet are fearful lest their velvet trains and 
costly laces may be soiled by contact with ple- 
beian serge, better that the velvet went to fash- 
ion a funeral pall for a dead aristocracy, aad 
that the lace went to trim the christening robes 
of a purer and truer reign of society, while 
these women, asserting their real womanhood 
in plainer garb, join hands with the great mid- 
dle class in working for the help of those who 
are the “low-down people” of humanity—better 
this, I say, than for womanhood to go clamor- 
ing for more work and more power while vast 
fields lie ripe within our reach. 

But I am getting off my story. As I said, 
my girls were all workers. Rae was a teacher 
in a seminary; Dora was an artist, making 
dainty, bright pictures that were like herself in 
life and coloring; and Amy was patient nurse 
and skillful housekeeper to a whimsical invalid 
uncle, yet managed to keep a fund of quaint 
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humors and racy fancies that sometimes came 
tripping and laughing from her pen in delicious 
morsels of literature. I don’t think that Amy 
had ever thought seriously of a man twice in 
her busy, cheery life. I could never picture to 
myself how she would seem with a betrothal 
ring on her finger, and with her lips trembling 
under the “purple, perfect state” of that third 
kiss of which Mrs. Browning speaks. We all 
knew that Dora looked at her future through 
the purple halo of an amethyst ring, and we 
often accused her of a particular partiality for 
amethystine tints in her pretty paintings. 

But Rae, dear, patient, womanly Rae! what 
hope there lurked for her in the years to come 
we none of us dared to guess. Of course, you 
understand from this that she suffered in some 
way, but how or why the blow had fallen upon 
her we did not really know. My only clew to 
her story was a remark made by Cyde Lennox 
to her one evening as they paused in the moon- 
light on the veranda. I was waiting for Paul 
in my favorite place by the window, and I did 
not know they were near until he exclaimed, 
lifting her white face up to the moon, “O, Rae, 
I wonder how far down the future I must look 
before I see your dear face coming up between 
the years to meet me again and bless my life!” 
I did not hear her answer, but he exclaimed 
again, “It maddens me to leave you so, to 
know that you love me and suffer for it! I 
wish you had not loved me, Rae, poor child!” 
And then she stood apart from him, white and 
still, like a breathing statue, only when she 
spoke her voice had the passion of a suffering 
soul in it: “Leave that to me, Cyde. I do not 
regret it; I glory init! I want you to remem- 
ber that I take this pain and loss on myself 
willingly, and until the burden is lifted I will 
neyer see your face again. The dear Lord 
bless you and help you for always, my king!” 
And then she had put up her hand and just 
touched his forehead, and had gone in and up- 
stairs, and while I sat bewildered Cyde went 
down the steps and on through the shrubbery 
to the street, and next day Paul told us that he 
had gone from town. 

Well, that was years ago, and we had never 
seen him again nor heard of him, and somehow 
it had come to seem like a dream to me, save 
when I. looked at Rae’s patient mouth and 
mournful eyes. And so we had lived down to 
that rainy twilight in the parlor at La Retraite, 
where I began my story. 


“His face I ne’er shall see, 
And naught is left to me 
But bitter weeping, 

My lone watch keeping !”’ 





sang Rae, and all at once the clear, pure voice 
quavered and broke on the last word, and down 
dropped the stately head, hiding the quivering 
face upon her slender hands. I started to go 
to her, and Amy roused herself suddenly and 
opened wide her great violet eyes, while Dora 
parted the curtains and came out from her nest 
with, “What is it, Rae, dear?” But Rae swept 
swiftly from the room, only saying softly, under 
her breath, “Don’t mind, please; this weather 
makes me dreary.” 

“Poor Rae!” we all said softly, and again, 
“Poor Rae!” and then, as if with an impulse 
to banish the chill that had fallen upon her, 
Dora went to the piano and sang with a tender 
pathos that was infinitely touching a little song 
of my own which she had taken a fancy to, 
and which I sang sometimes of an evening for 
Paul’s pleasure: 

Love, I am waiting for you, 
Here in the moonlight, that falleth so stilly 
On velvety pansy, and white-throated lily, 
And heliotrope, heavy with dew ; 
Here in the shelter of vines trailing lowly, 
Here through the scented hours passing so slowly, 


Under the sky’s fretted blue, 
Love, I am waiting for you. 


' Love, I am longing for you ! 
When will you come with your tender caresses, 
Hushing my heart with your passionate kisses? 
Come to me, tender and true! 
Come as my liege lord, I’m waiting to own you, 
Come as my king, for I wait to enthrone you ! 
Kingly, and tender, and true, 
Love, I am longing for you! 


Just then Paul came up the steps, and I 
slipped into the hall to meet him. As he 
stooped to kiss me, sprinkling my face with 
a shower of rain-drops from his beard, I saw 
behind him a stranger, who watched our little 
home scene with an amused smile. 

“TI see that you do not recognize me, Mrs. 
Ward,” he said, coming forward with extended 
hand. 

“Cyde Lennox, is n’t it?” I asked, recalling 
the splendid voice and frank dark eyes. “I am 
very glad to welcome you to La Retraite after 
sO many years.” 

“Yes, it is a many years since I was here,” 
he answered, a little sadly I fancied, and then 
we all went into the parlor together, and Amy 
and Dora welcomed him warmly, for they had 
been true friends in the old days. 

I left them talking, and went to find Rae. 
She was sitting in the dark, her head bowed on 
her hands, her whole form drooping wearily. 

“Rae, darling, will you come down to the 
parlor? for Paul has come, and has brought a 
friend with him.” 

“Is it Cyde Lennox, Ruth?” she asked me 
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suddenly, turning and leaning her face on my 
bosom, and shivering as if with cold. 

“Yes, Rae, will you come down?” 

She sat perfectly motionless for many min- 
utes, and what she suffered and in what she 
conquered in that time I suppose that God 
only knows or can know. At last she sat up. 

“TI knew that Cyde had come, Ruthie, before 
you came up; I felt it in all my being. It is 
wrong in him to come here now, but I will meet 
him. Leave me now, dear, I will come down 
soon ;” and so I left her and went down to the 
parlor. 

Fifteen minutes later she came sweeping in, 
calm, and stately, and grand, and I caught my 
breath as my husband said, “Here is an old 
friend of yours, Rae,” and Cyde came forward. 

She gave him her hand—“ I am glad to meet 
you again!” “It is pleasant to find you here, 
Rae!” 

That was all, and then we breathed freely 
again, and the talk wandered off on various 
subjects. Yet I could not help watching these 
two with an uneasy fear that some word dropped 
thoughtlessly would break the calm which they 
forced themselves to maintain. 

For many days after that night I lived in a 
fever of anxiety. I could see that Rae shunned 
him, and that he sought her, and they both 
looked so pale and sad that it made my heart 
ache for them. 

At last he found her one day sleeping among 
the cushions in Dora’s window, and, with a 
murmured prayer of thankfulness, he kneeled 
down by her and watched her, waiting till she 
should wake. The strong magnetism of his 
gaze drove the spell of slumber from her eyes, 
and she opened them to see him beside her. 

“Rae, O Rae, do not send me from you! do 
not turn from me!” 

But she did turn her white face from him, 
putting away with her small hands the arms 
that sought to clasp her. 

“You had no right to come here after what I 
said to you three years ago at parting. It was 
cruel in you to come, Cyde!” 

“O, Rae, you make me suffer!” he cried 
hoarsely. “Have you no love left for me, Rae? 
Have you forgotten that you said once, ‘I glory 
in loving you?’ Let me hear you say only once 
more that you love me! only once, Rae!” 

Then she turned suddenly and drew his head 
to her bosom, holding it there tightly, while her 
face bent luminous and white above him. 

“O, Cyde! did you think that I could forget? 
did you think that I could love you less? You 
can never know how I have suffered in all 
these years for your sake!” 


‘what it is that wrecks my life. 





“Rae,” he pleaded, “tell me what it is that . 
keeps us apart! tell me what can hinder you 
from giving yourself to me, and let us overcome 
it together.” 

“TI can not, I can not! O, Cyde, you must 
go away from me now! I ought not to have 
forgotten, but it was so sweet to be with you, 
and my heart was so hungry.” . 

“T will not leave you, Rae, until you tell me 
what separates us. I have a right to know 
You must tell 
me, Rae.” 

“Never, never! I can not! leave me, Cyde, 
and try not to hate me for making you suffer so, 
for I suffer too.” 

She turned her face away again and looked 
out across the yard, and, as she did so, her 
tearful gaze fell upon a woman, who, apparently 
recognizing her, came toward the window. 

“Merciful heaven!” moaned Rae helplessly. 

“What is it, Rae?” asked Cyde, and then 
scanning the face of the woman who approached, 
he was startled by a strange resemblance be- 
tween her and the girl beside him. She was 
older, and her face was haggard and wan, but 
in her younger days she must have been the 
very counterpart of Rae Arbuthnot. 

She came and leaned in at the window, and 
instinctively Rae held out her hand, while her 
face grew tremulous and full of pity. 

“No, no, Rae, little Rae, my pretty, you are 
good, and kind, and forgiving, but I dare not 
touch you, my lily, though my heart is famished 
to kiss you! I did not come to trouble you, 
sweet, O, no! I only wanted to tell you that I 
can ’t live many days, and to ask you that when 
I am dead, when I am surely dead, dear, and in 
my coffin, you will kiss me once for the sake of 
the days when we were little girls together, be- 


fore I sinned for your sake, Rae. Will you 
promise me, childie ?” 
“QO, Margie, willingly, willingly! I ’Il kiss 


you now if you’ll let me, Margie!” wept Rae, 
holding out her hands to the woman, whose 
dry, bright eyes, burning with fever-fires, de- 
voured her pure face with a famished gaze. 

Cyde had risen once to go away, but she 
detained him. “ Wait,” she said, and he 
obeyed. 

“Cyde Lennox,” she said at last when she 
could speak calmly, “this woman is my sister. 
You know me as I am, and I want to tell you 
that I owe to her all that Iam. We were left 
orphans when I was a little girl, and we lived 
through the old story of poverty in a great city. 
I remember its bitterness, and how Margie 
toiled day and night to provide for our wants 
with her needle. But at last hunger and ex- 
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posure overcame me, and I: was sick for many 
weeks. I never knew until years afterward 
how my sister kept the wolf from our door 
during that time, nor how, when I grew stronger, 
I found myself in a pleasant school for girls. 
A friend was helping me, she said, and that 
was all I knew until after I graduated, and then 
I learned that she had sold her womanhood to 
keep mine pure and happy. She never would 
take me to the home where she reigned as mis- 
tress, and I never saw the man whose gold had 
smoothed my pathway, but I vowed that while 
she lived homeless, subject to the caprice of 
her master, I would never wear the safe, sweet 
name of wife, and so accept a shelter and home 
for myself, whose doors might be shut against 
her. I knew that as your wife I would live ina 
sphere of society whose leaders hold them- 
selves aloof from the working classes, and in 
which employers drive their task-women to 
distraction by stinting them in the merest ne- 
cessities of life. And I could not leave my 
sister, who had suffered so much from them for 
my sake, to her bitter fate, while I nestled in 
your love, and looked out upon her wretched- 
ness from the safe, pure shelter of your home. 
Now you know what keeps us apart, and why I 
would not tell you my reason for refusing you. 
You may go now; I want to see Margie 
alone.” 

He stooped and kissed her forehead, then 
turned to her sister, “ May God bless and help 
you, Margie Arbuthnot !” he said and was gone. 

What passed between the sisters no one ever 
knew, but it must have been pitiful, for when, 
hours afterward, Cyde sought and found Rae 
where he had left her, she was weeping bitterly 
still, and would not be comforted. 

“Rae, I want to tell you that it makes no 
difference in my love for you. I love you just 
the same, and I ask you once more to be my 
wife.” 

“No, Cyde, not while Margie is homeless,” 
she answered sadly but firmly. 

“But we will give her a home, Rae, and save 
her from the life she is living.” 

“She would never accept it. She says that 
she is not worthy to live under the same roof 
with me, and yet it is all for my sake that she 
is what she is,” wailed Rae piteously. 

In vain he pleaded. She would not yield, 
and he was forced to wait for whatever time 
could bring him. 

Months afterward Margie Arbuthnot died in 
one of the city hospitals, with Rae beside her 
to soothe and minister to her. 

“Little Rae,” she said at the last, “little Rea, 
my pretty lily, I’ve kept you pure and clean! 





I’ve lived a hard, bad life, and I suppose that 
men call me degraded and ruined, but O, my 
pretty, I can’t be sorry that I bought you ease 
and safety even at such a cost! And, Rae, 
when I’m gone, remember that if the women 
who talk so well and loudly of woman’s rights, 
and of elevating the sex, and widening the 
sphere of working women, would spend less 
money for silks, and jewels, and laces, there 
would be fewer sewing women defrauded, and 
fewer girls driven into the jaws of sin to escape 
Starvation. There’s many a girl’s soul lost for 
less than the cost of one of their ball dresses! 
Remember, little Rae, to use your influence in 
behalf of the fallen, tor God knows how sorely 
some of them have been tempted. And, Rae 
dear, it can not sully your whiteness to reach 
out a hand to lift some one up. Christ lost 
none of his purity in saving Mary Magdalene. 
I’m glad that’s in the Book! I’m glad! let 
me rest now.” 

And her rest came soon, for while Rae watched 
her a gray shadow crept over her lips and up to 
her brow, and her eyes grew glassy. The 
weeping girl stooped and kissed her face with 
tender, grieving lips, and as she raised her 
head a smile broke about the dying woman’s 
pale mouth, and she murmured under her 
breath, “I did it for little Rae, for little Rae! 
God save my pretty, and keep her pure and 
white!” and again, after a little pause, she 
whispered, “I did it all for little Rae. I’m 
not as bad as I seem! Lord pity me—Mary 
Magdalene ”—her voice died away, and Margie 
Arbuthnot lay dead, and her one mourner was 
she who in all the unhappy past had been to 
her erring heart only “little Rae,” the clean, 
white lily for whom she had sold her woman- 
hood, and could not regret the bitter cost. 
Who can say if the dear Christ, who forgave a 
Mary Magdalene, did not forgive and receive 
the tempted and sinful soul of this woman, 
whom a pitiless world had hunted to death? 
Let him that is without sin say nay. 

We brought Rae back to La Retraite as soon 
as possible and tried to make her forget the 
pitiful past, but it was long, even after she be- 
came Mrs. Rae Lennox, before she lost the 
sorrowful, haunted look from her eyes, and found 
the smiles that had so long been strangers to 
her lips. ~ 

Cyde is very tender of her, and joins in all 
of her plans to help the wretched sewing girls 
of the city where they live. Once a year, with 
Dora and Amy and their husbands—for, after 
all, Amy surprised me by a pretty little romance 
of her own, and is now a quaint little wife— 
they visit us at La Retraite and plan new work 
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for the elevation of the “low-down people” in 
their reach, and somehow I think that their 
quiet labor will bear more fruit for the good of 
woman than all the speeches and harangues of 
those who thrust themselves forward as the 
advocates of the cause of woman’s rights. 





THE COLUMN OF TRAJAN. 





HE Column of Trajan, erected by that em- 
peror as a decoration to his great Forum, 
is the finest in the world, and is one of 

the most perfect works of ancient art that time 
has spared, it being, with few exceptions, in a 
high state of preservation. The spot which it 
occupies was originally cut out of a spur or off- 
shoot of the Quirinal Hill, down to the level 
of the rest of the Forum, and the height of the 
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column is exactly the same as that portion of 
the hill which was removed, as stated in the 
Latin inscription on the pedestal. From this 
inscription we learn that the monument was 
erected by the Senate and the people of Rome, 
not only to commemorate the victories of Tra- 
jan over the Dacians, but also as a memorial 
of the height of the hill which it was necessary 
to cut away in order to make room for the noble 
structures which adorned the Forum. This 
height is one hundred and twenty-eight modern 
feet, exclusive of the bronze statue of St. Peter, 
eleven or twelve feet high, on its summit, which 
was placed there by Pope Sixtus V, in the lat- 
ter part of the sixteenth century, instead of the 
statue of bronze gilt which had formerly occu- 
pied the top, but which had long previously 
disappeared. The entire shaft of the column 
is composed of twenty-three blocks of Grecian 
marble, so curiously cemented 
as to seem but one. The base 
and the pedestal have nine 
blocks, the capital one, and the 
basement of the statue one— 
making thirty-four blocks of mar- 
ble in all. The ascent is by a 
winding staircase of one hundred 
and eighty-five solid steps of 
Parian marble, lighted by loop- 
holes. 

The column is admirable both 
for its proportions and for the 
design and execution of the bass- 
reliefs and ornaments, which 
completely cover it. The bass- 
reliefs ascend in a spiral band, 
so as not to destroy the line of 
the shaft by their projection, as 
in the column of Marcus Aure- 
lius, called the Antonine Column. 
The whole pillar is incased with 
sculptures, representing the ex- 
ploits of Trajan and his army, 
particularly his triumph over 
Dacia after fifteen years’ war. 
These sculptures represent pic- 
torially the progress of Trajan’s 
campaign, and are full of details 
connected with the mode in 
which the Romans were wont to 
carry on war; while the repre- 
sentations of the armor and 
habits of the Romans in the 
field of battle are most valuable 
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THE LOWER TIERS OF TRAJAN’S PILLAR. 


very opening. The first view, 
at the bottom of the column, 
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shows the Roman soldiers shipping their stores; 
others exhibit the army in the work of building 
camps; the emperor sacrificing for the favor of 
Jupiter, and exhorting his cohorts; the Roman 
soldiers in conflict with the Dacians, with the 
various means then followed of defense and 
attack. . The thorough manner in which the 
Romans appear to have built their stone camps, 
and the care with which they constructed roads 
to assist their warlike operations, are strikingly 
shown. The number of human figures, exclu- 
sive of other objects, such as horses, arms, 
chariots, etc., represented on the shaft, is said 
to be nearly 3,000; the number 2,500 has, at 
all events, been ascertained by actual enumera- 
tion. Each of the figures is on an average two 
feet high. The pedestal is decorated with 
crowns of victory, garlands, and other insignia 
of triumph. 

“On this pillar,” says Gibbon, “the veteran 
soldier contemplated the story of his own cam- 
paigns, and, by an easy illusion of national 
vanity, the peaceful citizen associated himself 
to the honors of the triumph.” 

The column was made by the Emperor Ha- 
drian a place of sepulture for the ashes of Tra- 
jan, which, according to a tradition immortalized 
by Byron, were supposed to have been con- 
tained in the head of a spear, or, according to 
another version, in a globe which the statue of 
Trajan, placed on the summit of the column, 
bore in its hand. The general effect of the 
column, as it stood originally in the center of 
Trajan’s Forum, surrounded: by colonnades, 
must have been equally grand and picturesque. 
It was completed A. D. 114, six years after its 
commencement. A very good idea of the elab- 
orate ornamentation of this column is obtained 
from our illustration, which exhibits the four 
lower tiers. 





REV. LUKE HITCHCOCK, D. D. 


HE Methodist Church has been foremost 
in providing for the religious wants of the 
{ West. She has done this chiefly by means 
of her itinerant ministry. By forming societies 
and grouping them into circuits the settlements 
were regularly visited by her ministers long be- 
fore a settled pastor could be supported. As 
the people increased in numbers and in means 
her system adjusted itself to the change. Many 
of the preachers required to supply the growing 
communities were drawn from the older sec- 
tions of the country by the Bishops, who both 
understood the work and knew the men. This 
system gave ministers to the West when and 
where needed, men adapted to its wants, and 
Vou. XXXI.—29* 





those whose labors have greatly promoted the 
religious culture of its population. 

Rev. Luke Hitchcock, D: D., Senior Agent 
of the Western Methodist Book Concern, be- 
longs to this class. He entered the traveling 
connection in the East, came to the West while 
yet in his early prime, and spent nearly twenty 
years in various departments of pastoral work 
before he was called by the Church to his pres- 
ent position. While he belongs to a class of 
ministers who have contributed largely to the 
success of Methodism, his life furnishes an 
illustration of the power of the Christian home 
early to shape the character of those reared 
within its pale. His parents were Methodists 
who resided for a time in Canada, where his 
father was appointed the first class-leader at 
Ingersol by Rev. Nathan Bangs. Prior to the 
war of 1812 they moved from the province and 
settled at Lebanon, Madison county, New York, 
where they were identified with the Methodist 
Church until the close of life. This retired 
town was the birthplace of their son Luke, 
and amid its quiet scenes he grew up to man- 
hood. He was converted when but a youth, 
and joined the Church which the lives of his 
parents and a Methodistic home had led him 
to revere. 

He was early convinced of his duty to 
preach. The Oneida Conference received him 
on trial, with twenty-six others, in September, 
1834, and he was appointed junior preacher 
with Rev. David H. Kingsley. At that time 
in some parts of the East the work was so 
arranged that the probationer could be asso- 
ciated with a colleague, in which position the 
young itinerant would learn from observation 
many important lessons in regard to the duties 
of his calling. It is no marvel that many min- 
isters, after years of fruitful labor, ascribe much 
of their early success and subsequent efficiency 
to the knowledge thus readily gained concern- 
ing their official and pastoral work. It may 
yet be a cause for regret that the early method 
of sending forth the laborers “by two and two” 
is being superseded throughout the connection. 
Brother Hitchcock took his first lessons in the 
ministry in this practical school, and afterward, 
during the few years that he preached in the 
Oneida Conference, he was appointed to such 
charges as Cazenovia, Ithaca, and Owego. 

He removed to Illinois in 1839, and has been 
a member of the Rock River Conference about 
thirty years. This State had already become 
an inviting field to earnest and active ministers. 
They met with privations and performed hard 
work, but the results of their efforts were more 
direct and obvious, and not less permanent, 
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than in older communities. The State was 
organized, but society was still in a condition 
to be readily affected by every agency that 
molds the character of a people. The twenty 
years—from 1840 to 1860—during which he 
was connected with the pastorate comprise a 
period of marvelous growth in the population 
and wealth of the State. The tide of immigra- 
tion bore thither peoples diverse in nationality, 
habits, and opinions, heterogeneous masses to 
be molded into a harmonious community, and 
elevated not so much through civil regulations 
as by moral and religious agencies. 

A cursory glance at the statistics reveals the 
extent of the work to which the Church was 
called during this period. In 1840 the popula- 
tion of the State was 476,183; in 1860 it was 
1,711,951, an increase of nearly three hundred 
per cent. In 1840 there were 2,818,373 acres 
of land under cultivation; in 1860, 13,251,473 
acres. But the statistics also show that the 
increase of the Methodist Church kept pace 
with that of the population, and that through 
her influence much of the growing wealth was 
consecrated to the cause of religion. Her 
membership in 1840 was 29,311; in 1860 it 
was 97,689. In 1840 she supported one pastor 
for 225 members, in 1860 one for 138 members ; 
and, notwithstanding the influx of immigration, 
much of it foreign and irreligious, during this 
period the ratio of her membership to the popu- 
lation was greater than during the twenty years 
preceding. Such results only attend the labors 
of an earnest, active, and successful ministry. 

During the twenty years of marked progress 
already mentioned the greatest interest attaches 
to the history of that part of Illinois comprised 
in the Rock River Conference, the field of 
much of Dr. Hitchcock’s ministerial labor. 
When organized, in 1840, this Conference in- 
cluded nearly one-fourth of the State—about 
its present area—a section that was already 
attracting much of the emigration from’ other 
Northern States. This tide set in after the 
close of the Black Hawk war, in 1832, and con- 
tinued to increase for years, bearing to North- 
ern Illinois a people who were soon to lead in 
the enterprises of the State. The population 
within the limits of the Rock River Conference 
in 1840 was about 77,000, or less than one- 
sixth of that of the State; in 1860 it was about 
583,000, or more than one-third of that of the 
State. This increase of more than half a mill- 
ion of people indicates the magnitude of the 
work laid upon the Church during these twenty 
years. The intense activity of this people and 
the large number of foreigners increased that 
work. In 1860 there were 324,643 persons of 





foreign birth in the State, and of this number 
about 177,000. were within the limits of this 
Conference. 

Statistics can only suggest how our Church 
has done her part of the work. In 1840 the 
Rock River Conference had within its limits, in 
Illinois, thirty-two preachers and 4,189 mem- 
bers; in 1860, one hundred and ninety-nine 
preachers and 22,459 members. The ratio of 
members to the population of American birth 
was maintained through these years, and with- 
out Chicago increased. The ratio of the in- 
crease of Church accommodations and Church 
property was greater than that of both the 
native and foreign population. Such Church 
growth can only result where there are zealous 
Churches, tireless and consecrated ministers, 
and well-directed efforts. No part of our Zion 
has been more fortunate in its ministry than 
the Conference of which we write. In every 
part of our Church those who have efficiently 
filled the office of presiding elder have contrib- 
uted to the development of every important 
interest. Especially is this the case in a period 
of unprecedented growth like the above, which 
to the Church, if successful, must be a period 
of rapid and judicious organization, and of 
careful and wise administration. 

In 1844 Dr. Hitchcock was appointed to 
a district, and every subsequent appointment 
within the Conference was to this department 
of work. He became identified with the educa- 
tional enterprises when he first became a mem- 
ber of the Conference, and still holds a place in 
each of those boards which have so carefully 
and successfully managed the North-Western 
University and the Garrett Biblical school. 

He has been connected with the Western 
Book Concern eleven years, the Exhibits of 
which show that these have been the years 
of its most rapid growth and largest business. 
To his office as Agent he has brought the tire- 
less industry and prompt and accurate judg- 
ment which made him so thoroughly efficient in 
his previous fields of labor. He is endued with 
admirable qualities for the office with which the 
Church has so long and with so much unanim- 
ity intrusted him. Excellent as a preacher, 
most efficient as a presiding elder, he has also 
shown eminent qualifications for business. But 
few men, though reared in the experience of 
business, surpass him in clear-sightedness, 
breadth and promptness of views, and accu- 
racy of judgment. His thorough appreciation 
of the peculiarities and necessities of the busi- 
ness of the Book Concern, which necessarily 
differs in many respects from other forms and 
branches of business, crowns his qualifications 
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as an Agent. He combines long experience 
as a preacher, and consequent sympathy with 
preachers, with firmness and unyielding integ- 
rity. Withal, he is a thorough Methodist, loyal 
and devoted to every Methodistic institution, 
and in hearty sympathy with all the plans and 
purposes of the Church. In spirit he is court- 
eous, genial, kind, and tender, and in manners 
a Christian gentleman. 

But we must not say all we know or believe 
of Dr. Hitchcock. His life-work is not yet 
done, and the Church does not mean soon to 
dispense with the services of so efficient an 
officer, if God will spare his life and health. 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


If. 


Cy¥¥9 E must not conclude that the Oriental 


‘J, muse, because her pinions are plumed 
| with rainbow-tinctured feathers, can 
never shed them for those of more sober dye, 
nor that the Occidental muse can never replace 
the tamer hues of her wing with the most 
splendid tints of heaven. Can the whole range 
of Eastern literature furnish us with more ex- 
travagant compliments than Romeo bestows 
upon his lady’s eyes and cheek? 
**Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head, 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 
As daylight does a lamp; her eye in heaven 


Would through the airy regions stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it was not night.” 


Or does Haafiz ever indulge in images more 
glowing and hyperbolical than the following, 
from our own Western prince of bards? 


“ Eyes that do mislead the morn.” 

**Flecked darkness like a drunkard reels from the pathway of 
day as gray-eyed morn advances.”’ 

“I would tear the cave where Echo lies, and make her airy 
tongue hoarse with the repetition.” 

** Heaven peeps through the blanket of the dark.” 


Haafiz praises his lady-love in the following 
strain of delicate and high-wrought imagination: 


‘*Sweet gale! my love this fragrant scent has on thee cast, 
And thence it is that thou this pleasing odor hast. 
Beware! steal not! what with her locks hast thou to do? 
O, rose! what art thou when compared with that which blew 
In blush upon her cheek? She’s fresh; thou’rt rough with 
thorns. 
Narcissus ! to her sanguine eye, as blue as morn’s, 
Thine eye is sick and faint. O, pine! in thy high place 
What honor hast thou when compared with her shape’s grace? 
Sweet basil! know’st thou not her lips are perfect musk, 
Whilst withered, lifeless, scentless thou shalt lie at dusk? 
O come, my love, and charm poor Haafiz with thy stay, 
Even if thou lingerest with him but for one short day.”’ 


We have here a beaker of Oriental sherbet, 
bright and sparkling, redolent with every floral 





perfume, delicately tinctured and tempered with 
a hundred choice flavors, but Shakspeare gives 
us a goblet of nectar, if possible, even more 
delicious : 
‘The forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief! whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love’s breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blushing shame, another white despair ; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 
And to his robbery had annexed thy breath ; 
But for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengeful canker ate him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But scent or color it had stolen from thee.” 

But Western song approaches the Asiatic 
not only in its finer moods, but also in its 
moments of incoherent raving, when it mingles 
forced conceits, strained, fantastic metaphors, 
and meaningless, high-flown phrases in a con- 
fused and disgusting jumble of absurdities. 

“ The sky is a drinking-cup 
That was overturned of old. 
All day it pours into the eyes of men 
Its wine of air and gold ; 
All day we drink it down, 
Till every drop is drained up, up, up; 
Then we are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup.” 
If our poet had done no more than compare 
the hollow sky to a goblet, and the inspiriting 
air and sunlight which it pours down to wine, it 
would have been a vast, striking, and semi-gro- 
tesque conception, like those of our Scandina- 
vian forefathers. But he has elaborated it by 
stating the important fact that untold ages ago 
some god accomplished the inversion of this 
colossal beaker. We have, furthermore, the 
delightful absurdity of wine being poured into 
and drunken down by means of the human eye, 
and lastly we are informed that the jewels in 
the cup assist us in finding the place of our 
nocturnal slumbers; and all this is told in 
verses so limping and ragged that they come 
unto our minds like a troop of lame beggars. 

It must be admitted that much of Oriental 
poetry is after this style, but it is so immensely 
voluminous that, setting aside all which is 
worthless, we may find almost untold treasures 
of the truest poetry. The Oriental bosom is a 
region through the common strata of whose 
prosaic existence ramify in every direction the 
richest veins of the silver and gold of poesy; 
let us not, then, be surprised if we find many 
lumps of dross. We may frequently find such 
passages as, “He lifted his head from the col- 
lar of thought, drew aside the veil of silence, 
and dispensed the pearls of his speech to a 
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delighted auditory,” but we shall also find 
much of the most terse and elegant com- 
position. What could be more peculiarly sig- 
nificant and forcible, as well as luxuriantly 
beautiful, than the following answer of a Per- 
sian poet, who, though not a voluminous 
author, was a man of rare genius, and who, 
on being asked by his friends why he did not 
compose more, replied, “1 intended, as soon as 
I should reach the rose-tree, to fill my lap and 
bring presents for my companions, but when 
I arrived there the fragrance of the roses so 
intoxicated me that the skirt of my robe slipped 
from my hands.” With what a charming hyper- 
bole does the poet here tell us his intense sus- 
ceptibility to beauty, while we see the rose-tree 
of poetry lifting its stems of thought laden with 
images like the symmetry, the tint, and the 
odor of flowers, in the skillfully constructed 
forms of their language, their varying shades 
of thought and sentiment, and the ethereal in- 
toxication which they breathe into the mind. 

The excellence of Oriental poetry is only 
equaled by its astonishing abundance. The 
Eastern muses count their tuneful votaries by 
thousands, for in those lands of splendor and 
dreamy reverie almost every one is a fabricator 
of verses, as in the days when hundreds of 
troubadours wove their passion and sentiment 
into the rich web of Provencal speech. Arabia 
alone has produced more poets than all other 
nations of the earth, while India and Persia 
have each brought forth a countless throng; 
and that the Arabs, at least, are highly suscep- 
tible to zsthetic charms is attested by the fact 
that the followers of Mohammed, in defending 
the Koran, appeal to the beauty of its composi- 
tion as one of the principal proofs of its divine 
origin. 

The forms; also, into which Eastern poesy 
is molded are almost countless. The Persian, 
the Arabic, and Sanscrit are all strikingly 
adapted to poetry by their copiousness, their 
vividness, and their wonderful ductility. We 
shall gain some faint idea of the abundant 
material presented to the Arabian bard by re- 
membering that his language affords him no 
less than eighty expressions for “honey,” four 
hundred for “lion,” and more than a thousand 
for “sword,” all of which terms are said to be 
highly significant and descriptive. 

Of the vividness of these Oriental literatures 
we have an example in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, the original Hebrew of which is 
closely allied to the Arabic, and their ductility 
is shown in their almost innumerable forms of 
versification, their abundance of rhyme, and in 
the great number of fantastic but ingenious 





forms into which they are so readily molded. 
All varieties of measure, sound, and expression, 
are found in these Eastern languages. One of 
the most common measures is an octameter 
line of Iambics, in which measure are the pro- 
digious epics of India, and the immense Shah- 
nahmeh of Persia. One of the most common 
forms of lyric and smaller composition is the 
“ Ghazel,” the law of which is, that the first 
two lines should rhyme, and that every suc- 
ceeding couplet should furnish a word of sim- 
ilar sound in its second line, the first being left 
free. These poems sometimes reach a length 
of forty or fifty couplets, a fact which of itself 
shows the amazing number of corresponding 
sounds in these languages. And this is further 
illustrated in many Sanscrit poems, the lines 
of which are made to rhyme at the beginning, 
middle, and end. The following, from Trench’s 
“Eastern Poems,” is a short example of the 
Ghazel: 
**What is the good man and the wise? 
Ofttimes a pearl which none doth prize, 
Or jewel rare which men account 
A common pebble and despise. 
Set forth upon the world’s bazaar 
It mildly gleams, but no one buys, 
Till it in anger heaven withdraws 
From the wofld’s undiscerning eyes ; 
And in its shell the pearl again, 
And in its mine the jewel lies.’’ 

The Oriental authors often exercise great 
ingenuity in the difficult and fanciful shapes 
into which they torture their language. The 
devices which they adopt are almost innumer- 
able, and generally bear some analogy to the 
idea they would express. Thus a Hindoo poet, 
in order more effectually to subdue the heart 
of his mistress, shaped an erotic triplet in the 


form of a bow and arrow: 
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One kiss I send, to pierce like fire thy too reluctant heart. 


) : 
Those charms to win, with all my empire I would gladly part 


This practice of shaping the language into 
some form symbolic of the sentiment was the 
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frequent amusement of the Alexandrian gram- 
marians, who often wrote a piercing invective 
or cutting satire in the form of a spear or ax; 
the monks of the Middle Ages also frequently 
wrote their hymns in the form of a cross, and 
our quaint, sweet old poet, George Herbert, 
affords us many a curious example of similar 
conceits. But the ingenuity of the Orientals 
has exhibited itself in much more elaborate 
and difficult forms of composition—forms which 
must have cost years of patient toil, for it is 
not unusual to find in their works acrostics 
which read the same backward, forward, up- 
ward, downward, at each end, and through the 
middle. There is also another form which is 
not infrequent, in which every word of a poem 
has a double meaning, so that the same words 
will convey two sentiments totally different. 
The following will serve as a faint illustration: 
‘*The even belle thus told when the day’s red course was all so 
un; 
The even bell thus tolled when the Dey’s dread corse was also 
done.” 

Were we to suppose all the corresponding 
words in the above lines to be spelled and pro- 
nounced alike, we should have, with the same 
words and same sounds conveyed to our minds, 
the two different statements that the undis- 
turbed beauty narrated some incident when the 
bright path of the sun had grown entirely brown 
in twilight, and the vesper bell was pealing a 
funeral chime in a certain manner when the 
awe-inspiring form of the dead ruler of Algiers 
was likewise ready for burial. 

The overwhelming abundance of Eastern 
poetry is shown in the Shah Nahmeh of Fir- 
duosi, which contains one hundred and twenty 
thousand lines; and the two great epic cycles 
of India, the Saguntala and the Mahabarata, 
each of which contains two hundred thousand 
sixteen-syllable lines, besides which the Ara- 
bian, Persian and Turkish, are adorned with 
the productions of thousands of minor poets. 
Poetic structures, so prodigious as the above- 
mentioned, contain, of course, much that is 
worthless—a few golden seeds of thought scat- 
tered through bushels of chaff; a few gems of 
purest luster, buried in a vast bank of gravel; 
for it could hardly be otherwise with the Per- 
sian epic, eight times the length of the Iliad, 
and with those Indian elephants of poetry 
twenty times the size of Paradise Lost. 

But from the limitless wealth of this bright 
home of poesy, let us gather a few treasures. 
From these flowering plains let us select a 
small bouquet ; from these rich orchards pluck 
a few delicious fruits—let us dip a few goblets 
of fancy’s reddest wine, and so imagine the 





rivers of nectar that fertilize the plains of Orien- 
tal thought. 

The following brief extracts will serve to 
illustrate, some of them the quaint, forced con- 
ceits, some the gorgeously figured mode of 
expression, and some, we hope, the lofty and 
exquisite beauty apparent in many of the flashes 
of Oriental genius: 

“ As the rose doth its fragrance impart 
To the basket in which it is laid, 
Whether wrought of pure gold or of braid; 
So receiving wise men in thy heart, 
Thou shalt find when their persons depart, 
That their wisdom behind them hath staid.” 

The two following specimens exemplify the 
Strained and sometimes ludicrous conceits to 
which Eastern poets resort: 

“ The day of separation sorely rent my heart, 
But God shall rend the day of separation’s heart.’ 


‘*The new moon now appears in yon heaven-tent’s azure-hued 
swell 
As a cutting which lucidly clean from God’s finger nail fell.’’ 


The following, though somewhat forced, is 
yet full of rich, mystical beauty : 
“The round sun is a glittering goblet of gold 
Borne about all the world by a blue-handed God ; 
And the wine it profusely outpours, as of old, 
Is the light that bedrenches the sky and the sod.” 
Where can the future reward of virtue be 
more charmingly illustrated than in the follow- 
ing simile known as Wasana’s Proverb? 
**Good deeds in this world done 
Are paid beyond the sun ; 


As water on the root 
Is seen above in fruit.” 


What a fine thought in the following! 
“Is God to be disturbed by throes of men, O fool? 


Sometimes the image of the sun in water seen, 
Is tremulous with the undulations of the pool ; 
But not the orb itself is shaken thus, I ween.” 

A high degree of religious confidence in God 
is expressed in the following: 

‘*This life is a dim pledge of friendship from God; 

Give me the friend, and the pledge may sink in the sod.”” 

And a similar thought is well expressed in 
the following: 

** Pure spirit is the wine of God’s will; 
All matter is scum of his cup; 
So the former life’s goblet shall fill, 
When the latter is all drunken up.” 

Many more examples of equal merit and 
beauty might be adduced if space permitted. 
This brief sketch will, therefore, close with the 
famous satire of Firduosi, hurled at his ungrate- 
ful patron, Sultan Mahmoud, who had rewarded 
his great work, the “Shah Nahmeh,” with a 
few paltry coins. Where can we find images 
more gorgeously beautiful than those contained 
in the second, third, and fourth stanzas of the 


| following poem, while at the same time their 


magic loveliness is skillfully employed only to 
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set in more vivid contrast the native baseness 
of Mahmoud: 


“*In Mahmoud hope not thou to find 
One virtue to redeem his mind ! 
His thoughts no generous transports fill, 
To truth, to faith, to justice, chill! 
Son of a slave, his diadem 
In vain may glow with many a gem ; 
Exalied high in power and place, 
Outbursts the meanness of his race. 


Take of some bitter tree a shoot, 

In Eden’s gardens plant the root ; 

Let waters from the eternal spring 

Amid the boughis their incense fling ; 

Though bathed and showered with honey dew, 
Its native baseness springs to view ; 

After long care and anxious skill 

The fruit it bears is bitter still. 


Place thou within the spicy nest, 

Where the bright pheenix loves to rest, 

A raven’s egg, and mark thou well, 

When the vile bird has chipped his shell. 
Thoegh fed with grains from trees that grow 
Where Salsebil’s pure waters flow, 

Though airs from Gabriel’s wing may rise, 
To fan the cradle where he lies, 

Though long their patient cares endure, 

He proves at last a bird impure. 


A viper nurtured in a bed 

Where roses all their beauties spread, 
Though nourished with the drops alone 
Of waves that spring from Allah’s throne, 
Is still a poisonous reptile found, 

And with its venom taints the ground. 


Hadst thou, degenerate prince, but shown 
One single virtue as thy own, 

Then thou hadst gloried in my fame, 

And built thyself a deathless name. 

O, Mahmoud! though thou fear me not, 
Heaven's vengeance will not be forgot ; 
Shrink, tyrant,. from my words of fire, 
And wither in a poet’s ire.”’ 





THE REST OF FAITH. 
C¥¥VE live in a hurrying, worrying, wearing 
time. These are “fast” days. One 
man makes a fortune in a week, and 
straightway every body else rushes off, pell- 
mell, in hope of similar success. Americans 
are driven by their ambitions and their zeal 
beyond endurance. Once out on the current, 
there seems to be no respite. Farewell to all 
sweet floating on silver lakelets, all dozy dream- 
ings, all meditative quiet. We are borne on 
by the press of cares, moving ever to the mo- 
notonous refrain, “So busy, so busy, so full of 
work.” 

Now and then one drops in the harness. An 
editor falls before death’s minie-ball, with the 
ink of his last editorial undried; a minister 
sinks down in the pulpit; the Speaker of the 
Senate slips from his chair in paralysis, and for 
weeks his life trembles in the balance; a bishop 





goes down under the wave of overwork, and 


another, and another—one moaning at the 
last, “If I had stopped to rest when I ought, I 
might have had years yet in which to work.” 
God does not want his children to work them- 
selves to death. All that they do, over and 
above his requirement, is sheer waste. Knowl- 
edge of his will and the guidance of the Spirit 
would save them from it. 

All need rest of soul. None need it more 
than Methodist preachers and their wives. 
They are moral path-finders. They are in the 
rush, and excitement, and danger of pioneer 
work. Our hearts fail us when we look over 
the field and see the number of Methodist min- 
isters who die suddenly, or who sink into in- 
sanity or paralysis from overwork; and worse, 
those who, under cerebral disease, not suffi- 
ciently developed to be regarded any thing 
more than extreme nervousness, do all sorts of 
eccentric and even criminal things—hurting 
Christ’s cause more than years of faithful labor 
can repair; men who “go up like a rocket,” in 
the glare of grand sermons, great revivals, and 
wonderful attainments, and “come down like a 
stick” in some cesspool of sin—the world 
sneering, converts backsliding, the Church 
stumbling, and the charitable moaning, “His 
nervous system has given out; we have long 
thought that he was hardly responsible.” 

I believe it possible for Christians so to rest 
in God’s word, and in his love, that they will 
literally “cast all their care on him who careth 
for them ;” that they may say truthfully, 

“*T have no cares, O, blessed Lord, 
For all my cares are thine. 


I live in triumph, Christ, for thou 
Dost make thy triumphs mine.” 


That this rest of soul is possible, that it is 
attainable while we are yet in the high tide of 
work and wear, is proved by the phitosophy of 
God’s dealings with his children, by the expe- 
rience of eminent Christians, and from the 
Word. Philosophy, experience, and Scripture— 
these three are incontrovertible. Let us exam- 
ine them. 

First, the philosophic view of the case. A 
reasonable parent can not require of a child 
more than he can do, or more than he knows 
todo. “Asa father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.” If one pur- 
poses to do God’s will, the best he knows how, 
always, at any cost to his own plans or prefer- 
ences, he puts himself in position to be helped 
of the good Father. The Word will tell him, 
“this is the work of God, that ye believe on 
him whom He hath sent.” If he wills to be- 
lieve, as well as he knows to do, God will back 
the effort with Divine power. As long as he 
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can say, with no conscious reservation, “I do 
thus submit and trust,” the responsibility of his 
salvation is upon the Lord. Common sense 
will dictate that he rest from all anxiety about 
his religious state. The cleansing of the soul 
from all sin and the witness of the Spirit must 
follow such a committing of the case to the 
sure Advocate. To doubt is to take it from 
Christ’s hands, or distrust his ability to manage 
it, thus violating the primary conditions of com- 
plete salvation. 

So one may rest from care of his work. 
Nothing succeeds ultimately without God’s 
blessing. Nothing fails with God behind it. 
The one thing to do is by volition and trust, to 
put one’s self, with all the powers of body, 
mind, and soul in God’s hand for use and in- 
vestment; just as one might put money in Jay 
Cooke’s hands for increase. The figure, like all 
that we use to illustrate God’s ability, falls 
infinitely short. One puts himself at God’s 
disposal—now and forever—for any use—in 
any way—giving up all right of dictation, for 
fine work or coarse, easy or hard. The Lord 
asks for just this service; so, of course, he 
accepts it, when it is honestly offered. I say, 
“God takes me for his work because he wants 
me, and asks for me, and I offer myself to him 
as well as I knowto do. He can not misapply, 
or waste, or misuse my little strength.” “O, 
but men plot and plan. They want the place 
God means for me. They crowd me out or 
down, where the work is rougher and coarser.” 
No, no; God is stronger than millions of them. 
All the men on earth, all the devils in heil can 
not contravene his will concerning me as long 
as he has me in hand. So I rest, perfectly and 
profoundly, knowing that 

“*He always wins who sides with God ; 
To him no chance is lost. 
God’s will is sweetest to him, when 

It triumphs at his cost.”” 
The possibility of this rest is proved from 
Christian experience. Paul says, “Godliness 
with contentment is great gain.” He professes 
to have learned in whatever state he was, there- 
with to be content. He knew how to be abased, 
and how to abound. He could work at his 
tradey with plain people, or preach before Are- 
opagus. He could wrestle with the Mediterra- 
nean tempest, clinging to a spar, or stand be- 
fore kings and emperors. None of these things 
moved him. He says, in professing this high 
state of grace, “We that have believed, do en- 
ter into rest.” 

We are apt to think of the apostles as super- 
human. Let us take some one nearer ourselves. 
Wesley said, “I dare no more fret, than to 





curse and swear.” Think of it. With the 
spiritual care of thousands of ignorant, super- 
stitious people, and scores of preachers, many 
of them uneducated and self-willed, running 
into this, that, and the other extravagance, with 
the thirst for letters that his literary efforts 
show, the hunger for home-love that must have 
been in that great heart, the exquisiteness of 
fiber indicated by his poetry—this man, often 
in pecuniary straits, posting about hither and 
thither, slandered, mobbed, his life in danger, 
no home, no children, worse than no wife, yet 
never fretting. Why, some of us can not say 
as much, when we have only a few dozens of 
perverse mortals to look after—a few scores of 
crooked sticks to work up into God’s temple, 
and with all sorts of financial, social, and do- 
mestic helps. 

But we may want to class Wesley with the 
specials, the semi-apostolic. Then take men 
of our own time—Mr. Earle, the Baptist evan- 
gelist, through whose efforts Dr. Steele, of Sy- 
racuse University, entered the “valley of bless- 
ing.” Mr. Earle has been preaching forty years. 
He has preached about sixteen thousand ser- 
mons—over one a day. Since October, last 
year, he has traveled twelve thousand miles, and 
preached seven hundred sermons—more than 
two a day. Thousands upon thousands have 
been given him as seals of his ministry. When 
Dr. Steele sought to find the hidings of his 
power, he found that it was the fullness of the 
Holy Spirit, enjoyed as an abiding blessing, 
styled by him, “ Rest in Jesus.” 

Dr. Cullis, a Boston Episcopalian, carries a 
heavy medical practice, the sole superintend- 
ence and control of a tract repository, a chapel 
for the poor, Consumptives’ and Orphans’ 
Homes, and a Deaconesses’ House. He edits 
two monthly papers, besides writing and pub- 
lishing many tracts and small books for gratu- 
itous distribution. All this upon the George 
Miiller financial basis—faith in God for tem- 
poral supplies. He says, “I confess I don’t 
know what anxiety or even the sense of care is. 
I have never lost ten minutes’ sleep on account 
of our difficulties. I am responsible only for 
being faithful in my place; and I leave to our 
loving Heavenly Father to fulfill his own prom- 
ises.” 

But we find our crowning proof in God’s 
Word. From a multitude of texts let us select 
one from a prophet, one from an apostle, and 
one from the lips of the Lord Jesus himself. 
Isaiah said, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, because 
he trusteth in thee.” Paul wrote, “Be careful 
for nothing, but in every thing, by prayer and 
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supplication, with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God, and the peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Lord Christ said, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and 1 will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.” In Christ 
we can rest from all care about the hereafter. 
“We know whom we have believed, and that 
he is able to keep that which we have commit- 
ted unto him.” No one can pluck us out of 
his hand. As long as we submit and trust, the 
best we can, any doubt about the future would 
be doubt of his love or power. We may rest 
from care about our present state. Our lives, 
as we look back over them, may seem a patch- 
work of mistakes and failures, yet, if we now 
submit and trust to the limit of our knowledge— 
which is the limit of our responsibility—we are 
perfectly saved and perfectly safe. The Savior 
so hates sin, he so resolutely purposes to fit his 
children for their home of holiness, that if he 
gets control of us he will surely wash us in his 
own cleansing blood. 

We may rest from all temporal care. He 
has taken pains to tell us that he cares for 
oxen, feeds the ravens, notices each sparrow, 
clothes the grass, and counts our hairs; will he 
not surely care for us? He will even attend to 
our culture of mind and spirit. He does not 
rest with having things merely live and grow. 
He. makes them wondrously beautiful. He 
paints gorgeous sunsets that glow an hour and 
fade out in darkness; will he not see to it that 
our souls grow in symmetry and beauty ? 

We may rest from care about our usefulness. 
A good general makes the most of his soldiers. 
A good master keeps his servants busy at what 
is most profitable to him. Our Father will 
make the very most possible of each of us if he 
once gets us in hand. To doubt this is to 
doubt his wisdom or his purpose to save the 
world. 

The rest that Jesus died to purchase for his 
children is not a rest of inaction. This is 
one of the paradoxes with which our faith is 
crowded. We never work better than when we 
are perfectly at rest, because, having ceased 
from our own works, we understand that it is 
God that worketh in us to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure. As we are never so fully 

‘alive as when we are dead and our life hid with 
Christ in God, so we never do so resolutely and 
successfully as when we “lay the deadly doing 
down” and let Jesus do it all. In this rest the 





soul is like an ocean steamer running before a 
good wind, sails full, all steam on, no counter- 
currents or swaying gales, the internal enginery 
working its best, a force without helping on 
toward port. 

If God’s grace is sufficient, if Christ’s atone- 
ment is not a failure, a fearful price for a 
small salvation, if “all things are ours, and we 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s,” if we may really 
be complete in him, then this rest of soul is not 
a fine fancy, not a Utopian dream, but a glori- 
ous possibility. The mode of its attainment is 
given in its definition—the rest of faith. Faith 
is the medium of salvation. It is done to us 
“according to our faith” as surely as to those 
who came to the Master when he was on earth 
in person. It is impossible to explain how an 
intense thinking about the crucified Son of 
God, his love, and power, and present action 
in our behalf, when we have given up all hope 
of self-help—it is impossible to explain how this 
trust makes the sin that wearies and the cares 
that harry slip from us, leaving us pure and 
peaceable, clean and at rest, our souls anchored 
to his infinite calmness. ‘ Without controversy, 
great is the mystery ;” yet we accept it on the 
authority of the Word, and, testing it, we do 
find rest to our souls. 

The results of this rest are glorious. It 
helps the physical life. There is nothing bet- 
ter for poor digestion or weak nerves. We find 
this entry in Wesley’s journal: “June 28th I 
entered the eighty-third year of my age. I am 
a wonder to myself. It is now twelve years 
since I have felt any such sensation as weari- 
ness. I am never tired—such is the goodness 
of God!—either with writing, preaching, or 
traveling.” 

In this rest one is just ready to enjoy. How 
few people enjoy religion! A lady asked her 
husband, “ Now, do you really believe, after all, 
I enjoy religion?” “Why, no, I can’t say 1 
think you do. You are a Christian, Lut you let 
Satan worry you out of most of the enjoyment 
of the thing.”. How few know “the joy that is 
unutterable and full of glory!” How few “re- 
joice evermore and in every thing give thanks !” 
All the week in a financial struggle, all Sunday 
trying to arouse in themselves sufficient+relig- 
ious emotion to make them feel sure that they 
will “finally outride the storms of life and land 
their weary souls in heaven!” So little of the 
ring of perpetual triumph, so little of being 
“more than conqueror in their utterances, and, 
saddest of all, so few souls rescued through 
their efforts from the bondage of hell! 

This rest fits us to grow. If an acorn gets 
a start upward it will grow, even from under a 
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stone. Take the stone off the little tree, let 
the blessed sunshine pour down into its heart, 
and how its roots will pump the moisture, 
and its leaflets draw in the air, crowding it up 
toward the sky! Soa soul grows marvelously 
when Christ lifts off the care. 

This rest fits one for work. Beecher said, 
“Worry, not work, kills ministers.” It is not 
the muscular, vocal, or mental effort of two ser- 
mons that leaves a man so completely tired out 
Sabbath night. It is the fear of failure, the 
care of his reputation, the sense of inefficiency, 
the thought of the perishing whom he can not 
reach. Let him rest from all this in Christ’s 
love, and he can do double the work with half 
the fatigue. In his eighty-sixth year Wesley 
notes in his journal: “Saturday I had a day 
of rest, only preaching morning and evening.” 

But the best result is the increased success 
that must crown our work. “Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” If we limit God’s ability or dispo- 
sition to care for us, we limit his power to work 
with us and by us. We not only waste our 
own time and strength, but, to borrow the lan- 
guage of stout old Carvosso, “we tie up the 
Lord’s hands.” If we submit passively and yet 
actively to his will, he can but use us in his 
work. O, that the Holy Spirit would explain 
this to all God’s workers! Then would “one 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight.” 





THE CYPRESS SWAMP. 





In Louisiana one balmy day, 

Soon after the fall of vernal showers, 
When over the low alluvial soil 

Rolled feathery waves of crimson flowers, 
We mounted our horses and wandered out 

Over the levee’s grassy bank, 
Into the cotton stubble fields, 

Through tangled paths and grasses rank, 
Variant breezes now and then, 

Like nomads roaming the desert o’er, 
Stealing from Eastern caravans 

The gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, 
Blew over the river’s turbid blue 

Perfumes gathered from every shore, 
Over the lakes and piny woods, 

Leaving treasures and taking more. 


Was it a chime of silver bells 
In God’s own temples sweetly stirred ? 

We heard the leaves as they gently swayed, 
And saw the plumes of a mocking-bird. 

The red-bud glowed like a burning bush, 
And climbing roses swung to and fro, 

While liquid notes of the rustic thrush 
Thrilled through the blossoms sweet and low. 





Half hid by glittering waxen leaves, 
The stately magnolia’s snowy bloom 
Breathed on the air till the droning bees 

Were languishing with the rich perfume ; 
Water-lilies, with great green leaves, 

Lying listlessly on the pool, 
Dark with the shadows of ancient trees, 

Spread like fans on the surface cool. 
Lustrous lilies, all cold and white, 

No ruthless hand disturbed their rest ; 
Peaceful water, so still and lone, 

No ripple broke en its silent breast. 


Behind us the broad, blue river gleamed, 
Over its bed of sand and clay; 
And lazily up from its bosom rolled 
A cloud from a steamer miles away. 
Beyond the shadowy forest stood 
Silent and vast in its loneliness ; 
Every tree, like a Druid old, 
Wrapped in its solemn flowing dress 
Of long gray moss, that, with funeral look, 
Somber and sad swung in the air, 
And swept the twisted and gnarled roots, 
And graceful ferns that were growing there. 
Around lagoons, through tangled weeds, 
And treacherous bayous, slimy and dark, 
Our devious way we still pursued— 
Keeping the trail cut in the bark— 
Till on the verge of a dismal waste ; 
And here we paused in our winding way, 
For shadows lay brooding o’er the land, 
And under the canebrakes scarce a ray 
Shot through the lofty cypress tops, 
Struggled down through the muscadines. 
Resinous odors filled the air, 
As the wind swept over the tasseled pines. 


No human voice from the wilderness, 
That vast expanse of dreary miles, 
But the solemn sound of the mournful wind, 
As it threaded the grand old forest aisles, 
Sounded to us like a voice from God. 
It told of the long, long, weary day, 
When the dusky form of the fugitive 
Crept into the shadows far away, 
And, mangled and bleeding, lay down to die ; 
Or stifling with bated breath the moan, 
Waited all day in the miry pool— 
Waited and prayed with his God alone, 
He heard the distant black-mouthed hounds 
Bay hoarsely over his crimson track, 
Till merciful waters, dark and deep, 
Flowed over his trail and turned them back. 
Nocturnal birds from their dreary nests 
Startled and screamed as they whirled away, 
Low over his head and panting breast, 
Skimming the water where he lay. 
No fear of the moccasin’s flattened head, 
Or venomous thrust of a poisoned sting, 
Haunted his soul; but in the night, 
When the great owl spread its Heavy wing, 
He stole from the depths of the dismal swamp, 
And eagerly scanning the space afar, 
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Sandaled his feet with the pine-tree gum, 
And wearily followed the pouar star. 


Here on the verge of that awful waste, 

So filled with the scenes of wild despair, 
Our hearts were raised in thankfulness 

To Israel’s God, who heard the prayer, 
The moaning and groaning from dying lips, 

And once again, with his mighty wand, 
Parted the waves of the swelling sea, 

And led them forth to the promised land. 





rims. 





Yet why muse 
Upon the past with sorrow? Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along 
Upon his heaving breast a thousand wrecks 
Of glory and beauty, yet why mourn 
That such is destiny? Another year 
Succeedeth to the past; in their bright round 
The seasons come and go; the same blue arch 
That hath hung o’er us will hang o’er us yet ; 
The same pure stars that we have loved to watch 
Will blossom still at twilight’s gentle hour 
Like lilies on the tomb of Day; and still 
Man will remain to dream as he hath dreamed 
And mark the earth with passion. Love will spring 
From the lone tomb of old Affections : Hope, 
And Joy, and great Ambition will rise up 
As they have risen, and their deeds will be 
Brighter than those engraved on the scroll 
Of parted centuries. Even now the sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves 
Life’s great events are heaving into birth, 
Is tossing to and fro as if the winds 
Of Heaven were prisoned in its soundless depths 
And struggling to be free. 


Weep not that time 
Is passing on: it will ere long reveal 
A brighter era to the nations. Hark! 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 
Like the s-wift rush of subterranean streams, 
Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air 
When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 
. And hurries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains. ’T is the voice 
Of infant freedom: and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
From every hill-top of her Western home ; 
And lo! it breaks across old Ocean’s flood, 
And “ Freedom! freedom !” is the answering shout 
Of nations starting from the spell of years. 
The day-spring !—see, ’t is bright’ning in the heavens ! 
The watchmen of the night have caught the sign— 
From tower to tower the signal fires flash free, 
And the deep watch-word, like the rush of seas 
That heralds the volcano’s bursting flame, 
Is sounding o’er the earth. Bright years of hope 





And life are on the wing. Yon glorious bow 
Of Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 


Is spanning Time’s dark surges. Its high arch, 


A type of Love and Mercy on the cloud, 
Tells that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 


Reflect the undimmed brightness of the heavens. 





“POPPING CORN.” 





THE roof-tree that shows in the attic 
Its arms bare, and leafless, and brown 
To the eyes of the dear little children, 
Is reaching all tenderly down 
With fruitage ; they troop there and always 
Bring treasure. To-night in the dusk 
They come and bring corn silver-kerneled, 
Each ear tied by silken-white husk. 


The tiny ears shelled, now the children 
Are gathered around in the glow 

To see how the small kernels blossom 
To leaves that are white as the snow. 

The eyes that are watching are eager ; 
The myst’ry to them is as new 

As if ne’er before in the fire-heat 
Leaf on leaf frail white blossoms grew. 


And only “the baby” is silent, 


With chubby hands crossed, looking wise ; 


No laughter can break the sweet quiet 
‘That sleeps ’neath the great, sober eyes. 
He’s reasoning—mayhap he is solving 
Just how the small kernels can throw, 
In a moment, such beautiful leafage, 
As white as the new-fallen snow. 


Sweet picture! O, baby, fold softly 

The small, dimpled hands, till we take, 
In careless and beautiful grouping 

The hand of no artist could make, 


Till our heart holds the tiny “home picture” 


Of faces agleam, till for aye 
We learn how a simple home pleasure 
May brighten a long “rainy day,” 


Till we learn how little it taketh 
To make a child merry and glad. 

Let us hold the sweet picture still longer, 
For we should grow thoughtful and sad. 


God hides near our hand, “ for the children,” 


Pure treasure, and gives us the key. 
How seldom we open !- how seldom 
We pause in our toilings to see 


The blank little faces turned slowly 
And sadly away! May we learn 
How often and often before us 
“ The little ones ” hunger and yearn, 
When a moment had opened rich treasure, 
And brightened a long, rainy day— 
O, life has so many !—be tender, 
And gladden the child while you may! 
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MODERN NECROMANCY. 


MAGINE the effect which would be pro- 

duced upon one of our congregations, were 

their minister gravely and seriously to warn 
them against indulging in the practice of Mecro- 
mancy! What astonished and puzzled looks 
would be turned toward the pulpit! What 
silent questionings would arise ! 

Necromaney! What can he mean? It must 
be some startling device to attract our atten- 
tion! He can not mean to say that in this 
enlightened age magic and sorcery are to be 
dreaded! Why, there are those who deny the 
existence of a devil, and people are more-prone 
to explain away what they can not understand 
than to fall into the other error of superstition ! 

Nevertheless, dear readers, though this be 
the age of the practical and the tangible— 
though whatever is profitable and remunerative 
is fast superseding the poetical and the beau- 
tiful—though “progress,” with ruthless hand, 
is sweeping away countless memorials of old, 
clearing off as rubbish time-honored customs, 
ideas, institutions, and replacing them with 
newer lights—though every thing is laid bare 
and discussed, dissected, and ventilated, till it 
might be imagined that naught but solid metal 
or weighty grain was suffered to pass into 
use—though we deride superstition, laugh at 
belief in lucky or unlucky days, at the queer 
ideas about magpies, the death-watch, the crow- 
ing of cocks at unwonted hours, the howling 
of dogs at midnight, the stories of wraiths, 
banshees, ghosts, casting of spells, the evil 
eye, and all such relics of ancient auguries and 
times of heathendom—though, if an ignorant 
poor creature, who hardly knows right from 
wrong, suffers himself to be deluded by the un- 
scrupulous pretender who promises him a charm 
to cure his cow or his pig, we speak very con- 
temptuously of his folly and credulity, and can 
scarcely find withering words enough for the 
poor servant girl who gives one of her few 
bright shillings to a gipsy for telling her for- 
tune; yet, notwithstanding, it is perfectly true 
that, at this very time, necromancy is practiced, 
and largely practiced among us, and that by no 
means by the low-born or illiterate class. 

For what is a necromancer? Simply, “a 
consulter with the dead,” and consultations 
with the dead are professedly, with a large 
number of persons, of every-day occurrence. 

Is it generally known that there exists in the 
midst of us a large and increasing class of per- 
sons, who openly profess to have converse with 
the spirits of the departed? that there are 
periodicals wholly devoted to extending the 





knowledge of the so-called phenomena, and 
societies for the same purpose holding their 
meetings, enrolling their members, and doing 
their work with an ardor worthy of a better 
cause? And is it also known that while the 
larger number of spiritualists are, we believe, 
“religious ” persons, apparently anxious to lead 
a godly life, but blinded and led into error 
through giving the rein to unwarranted fancies 
and speculations, there are others, and by no 
means an inconsiderable proportion of them, 
who are, in the words of the Spiritual Maga- 
zine, “honestly anti-Christian ?” 

We believe that these things are not known, 
or, if known, are at least not considered and 
dwelt upon as they ought to be, and we entreat 
that we may have a patient hearing, when we 
urge, with all the force that is in us, resistance 
to what we consider an insidious, a growing, 
and a deadly evil. 

In the first place, should there be any need 
to warn the followers of Christ against associa- 
tion and connection with a society, some of 
whose members are “honestly anti-Christian ?” 
Surely the very fact that some spiritualists deny 
Christianity, ought to be enough to deter every 
Christian from meddling with the matter in the 
smallest degree. But then probably we shall 
have Scripture quoted against us, and be re- 
minded that we are commanded to “try the 
spirits,” and told, that if we do so we shall find 
all those from whom we are expected to learn, 
“confessing that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh,” and inculcating his teachings; there- 
fore, we will leave this argument, merely say- 
ing by the way, that St. John was speaking of 7 
prophets and teachers, professing to be in- 
fluenced and commissioned by the Spirit of 
God, and if he had had in view spirits, in the 
sense we are now speaking of, we think he 
would have specified the means by which they 
were to be tested, and proof of their mission 
obtained. Nor will we now go into the ques- 
tion of the utility or non-utility of spiritual- 
ism—we will ‘allow that it may be presented 
in a most alluring shape, and that many may 
be attracted toward it from believing that their 
souls would be expanded, purified, rengered 
less groveling, enabled to eschew what is gross 
and earthly, to aspire after what is exalted and 
heavenly—we will pass by all this, and just 
ask, is it permitted? The Bible is our standard 
of right and wrong. “To the law and to the 
testimony”—we know no other referee—and 
where, in the whole range of the Bible, do we 
find a hint held out that the dead may return 
to tell those yet sojourning below what is their 
condition of joy or sorrow? An instance is 
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recorded of an entreaty that such a thing might 
be done; and how was it received? By an 
unqualified refusal. 

The rich man, “ Dives,” as he is often called, 
lifts up his eyes, being in torment, and sees 
Abraham afar off and Lazarus in his bosom, and 
at the sight he bethinks him of a prayer to him 
for help, but no—help is impossible—there is 
between them a great, impassable gulf. Then 
another thought occurs to him, his brethren, 
his five brethren at home, will ¢hey follow him 
to this place of torment? Who can say how 
much of his torture may not have been caused 
by thought, by remorse, by bitter anguish for 
what he nfight have done and did not do, what 
he might have been and was not! Poor Dives! 
Perhaps he was what is called a good fellow, a 
kind-hearted soul. He did not help Lazarus, 
but perhaps he did not happen to think about 
him. But he had natural affections—mayhap 
he loved his brothers, very likely they had 
shared each other’s riches, perhaps he had 
been the chief, the leader in dissipation, and 
jollity, and careless living, and had urged the 
others on, or, at least, they had emulated his 
example, and “O,” he thinks, now in his tor- 
ment, “I loved them, I would not have done 
them harm, and they will follow me here!” 

But no—they must be saved—a messenger 
can go and tell them of his state; and if he 
perishes, ¢hey will escape! And then we can 
fancy his piteous appeal: “Father Abraham, 
thou didst so earnestly implore for the godless 
Cities of the Plain! thou didst feel for the peo- 
ple about to perish, and didst plead again and 
again for them—thou wilt not be deaf to me! 
send, O send Lazarus to my father’s house! 
warn my brothers by a voice from the dead, 
and they will repent!” But stern came the 
answer—“If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead ;” and so closed that 
drama, penned, as if expressly to show us that 
naught will be revealed to us of that other 
land, until we ourselves have crossed its borders. 

And of those “many mansions” which Jesus 
went to prepare, and about which information 
beyond what is written is by so many eagerly 
sought, all we can say to satisfy curiosity is, 
that “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” 

But in the face of this we have, in the 
“Glimpses of a Brighter Land,” spirit after 
spirit detailing, through ‘a writing medium,” 
their experiences after death. They give ex- 
plicit descriptions of their dress, their houses, 





their food, their occupations, the beautiful 
scenery they pass through, the lovely cattle 
and horses they meet, the jewels they wear, 
and, most outrageous of all, the splendid furni- 
ture of their apartments, and the luxurious, 
softly shaded chambers devoted to repose. 
Nay, they are not afraid to relate meetings 
with the souls utterly lost, and with other souls 
not yet, it would seem, either lost or saved, but 
contended for by angels and devils, and yet 
hanging between repentance and perdition, as. 
well as with friends and acquaintances in vari- 
ous degrees of blessedness, some of whom are 
permitted to visit and assist their loved ones 
yet on earth. 

Now, what shall we say of this sort of thing? 
It is either the emanation of a diseased brain, 
or it is a deception of the most unprincipled 
and cruel kind, or, lastly, it is the work of those 
lying and seducing spirits who, we are expressly 
told, shall come in the last days with signs and 
wonders, so that, if it were possible, they shall 
deceive the very elect. Possibly all three of 
these causes are at work. In many cases medi- 
ums are paid for their séances, and make a 
good living out of their dupes, for whom, we 
must confess, we have no pity. Very ofted, 
however, nothing is sought to be gained, and 
then we can only suppose that weak-minded 
people actually do believe that they see and 
hear what they relate, and the love of the 
supernatural is so inwoven in human nature 
that it is never very difficult to excite it and 
bring it into play, and, once indulged in, this 
seeking for wonders takes such hold on people 
that they find it very difficult to forego the indul- 
gence of it, and we would not find it at all im- 
possible to believe that it may be a very useful 
weapon in the cause of evil, and one that Satan 
would be very unlikely to neglect. If, as we 
know, he can be transformed into an angel of 
light, what is to prevent his taking the form 
and using the speech of those we were familiar 
with on earth? Why should he not do it, if by 
such means he can lead us either to disbelieve 
or to believe in more than what is written? 

The arguments of those bitten by spiritualism 
all tend to this: “Come and see for yourself; 
examine if there be any deception; seek for 
light; seek for knowledge in a candid spirit, 
and you will find that the things we tell you are 
true!” 

Dear reader, that is not the argument. It is 
possible that it may be true, but is impossible 
that it can be right ; and if we from c.riosity 
allow ourselves to tamper with what is wrong, 
can we be surprised if we are over-mastered by 
a strong delusion and believe a lie? There is 
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internal evidence that the thing is not of God. 
Did God ever send an inefficient messenger? 
Do not those he sends fulfill the work he gives 
them to do? Was Moses disqualified by his 
stammering tongue from conveying the mes- 
sage he was bound to deliver? Did not the 
coal of fire from the altar touch the prophet 
Isaiah’s unclean lips; and who ever taught in 
more high and holy strain? Do not his angels 
“excel in strength,” his ministers “do his pleas- 
ure?” But here these spirits, which say they 
are sent by God, or permitted by God to come 
to earth to comfort, console, or teach those 
who are left behind, are constantly unable, for- 
sooth, to deliver their message, because the 
atmosphere surrounding the person who is to 
receive it is unfavorable to spiritual communi- 
cation! Does it not almost amount to profan- 
ity? The great Maker and Ruler of all has a 
message for one of his children, which can not 
be given because the surrounding influences 
are antagonistic! It is impossible that num- 
bers of those who speak about spiritualism can 
have thought of it—can have considered the 
possibilities involved in what they advert to as 
mere amusing gossip. If some of the revela- 
tions from the other world are of a serious 
nature, professing to teach and elevate, others 
are of so puerile and ludicrous a kind that it 
is necessary in some manner to explain them 
away; therefore we are sometimes told that 
they come from those who were once wits on 
earth, and who, even now that they have 
passed away, and should, one would suppose, 
be occupied with very different ideas, can not 
refrain from a nice little joke at the expense of 
poor mortals, and sometimes that they emanate 
from evil spirits, who wish to bring discredit 
upon spiritualism. People are therefore en- 
joined to watch carefully, and to pray that only 
good spirits may attend at the séances. But 
conceive people mixing themselves up in an 
affair where the possibility of the attendance 
of evil spirits was ever so remotely suggested! 

As long as the turning of tables, the revolv- 
ing of hats, the knocking about of furniture, 
the playing on musical instruments, the presen- 
tation of bouquets, or the showering down of 
flowers “wet with the dews of heaven,” or the 
raising of individuals in a darkened room to 
float over other people’s heads and put marks 
on the ceiling with a pencil, were the feats 
attempted, there was no occasion for much re- 
mark, and it might suffice merely to deride the 
whole thing, for we all know that Professor 
Anderson and many a wizard far inferior to 
him would throw the whole performance into 
the shade, with, however, one great difference: 





the magical professor tells you he is deceiving 
you, cheating you with your eyes open; you go 
to him for an eyening’s amusement, nothing 
more. So when you read the grand utterances 
of Dante and Milton, you know that you are 
reveling in the conceptions of the poet, fol- 
lowing the sublime imaginings of his genius, 
nothing more. You do not for a moment find 
yourself dreaming that you know more of the 
unseen world than God in his wisdom has 
thought fit to reveal to you. But when it 
comes to the medium, professing to “open 
heaven” and to bring “messages for the be- 
reaved from our little ones in glory,” being “a 
series of communications from children in the 
spirit-world in answer to the questionings of 
their little brothers and sisters on earth,” thus 
showing that even children are not exempt 
from this mania for the supernatural, when dif- 
ficulties in the very Scriptures themselves are 
professed to be explained by answers rapped 
out upon tables or scribbled by a planchette, 
it really is ‘time to interfere and testify strongly 
against the unlawfulness and the danger of the 
pastime. 

Will any one look through the Bible and see 
what is there said about witchcraft, sorcery, 
and divination, and then tell us whether the 
practice of spiritualism is to be condemned or 
not? Begin with Leviticus xix, 31: “Regard 
not them that have familiar spirits, neither seek 
after wizards, to be defiled by them: I am the 
Lord your God.” And the twentieth chapter 
and sixth verse: “The soul that turneth after 
such as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, 
to go a-whoring after them, I will even set 
my face against that soul.” Continue with the 
twenty-seventh verse: “A man also, or woman, 
that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, 
shall surely be put to death; they shall stone 
them with stones: their blood shall be upon 
them.” And go on with Deuteronomy xviii, 
10-14: “There shall not be found among you 
any that maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire, or that useth divination, 
or an observer of times, or an enchanter, or 
a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with 
familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 
For all that do these things are an abomination 
unto the Lord, and because of these abomina- 
tions the Lord thy God doth drive them out 
from before thee. Thou shalt be perfect with 
the Lord thy God. For these nations, which 
thou shalt possess, hearkened unto observers 
of times, and unto diviners; but as for thee, 
the Lord thy God hath not suffered thee to 
do so.” It is mentioned as one of the sins 
of Manasseh that he dealt with those who had 
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familiar spirits, and as one of the virtues of 
Josiah that he put them away. One of the 
curses threatened in Isaiah is that the people 
shall seek unto wizards and them that have 
familiar spirits! And many other passages 
might be quoted, but we do not wish to draw 
out the subject to too great a length. 

In the New Testament see the mention of 
Simon, who bewitched the people of Samaria, 
and of the damsel possessed with the spirit of 
divination who followed St. Paul, and then ob- 
serve that it is expressly prophesied that people 
will give heed to “seducing spirits” and “lying 
wonders,” and be given over to strong delusion, 
that they may believe a lie! “Spirits of devils 
working miracles” are also mentioned, and in 
the very last chapter of the Revelation, when 
the various classes are enumerated who are not 
permitted to enter the city and take of the tree 
of life, we find included the sorcerer, and who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie! 

Now, these are very solemn thoughts, and a 
very strong testimony from God’s Word as to 
the light in which he regards these things. 
We may be censured for comprehending mod- 
ern spiritualism within the category of witch- 
craft, sorcery, and dealing with evil spirits, but 
in our opinion they are all of the same class. 
What but mediumship was that proceeding of 
the witch of Endor? What did Saul want but 
that Samuel should be brought back to hold 
converse with him? Where does that differ 
from the present spiritualist, who professes 
to hold intercourse with all manner of people 
who no longer inhabit this world of ours? All 
dealing with the supernatural, all seeking to 
‘penetrate beyond the veil, is most clearly and 
distinctly reprobated, and, far from having the 
slightest warrant for such practices, we may be 
convinced that they are only to be abhorred. 

And let it not be said that we are limiting 
the power of God or setting bounds to his mer- 
ciful dealings with us, and rejecting an element 
of great comfort and a means of instruction in 
the higher life. We do nothing of the kind. 
But we say that if God be pleased to send 
back to this world any of his servants with a 
message for those below, they will be able to 
deliver it, and find no impediment in any ter- 
restrial atmosphere or influences; and we also 
say that we are by no means justified in expect- 
ing or seeking for any such communications, 
and that if we deliberately go into temptation 
we have no right to expect to be delivered from 
evil. As to instruction in the higher life, do 


we want more instruction than that given by 
our Lord and his apostles? If Moses and the 
prophets were sufficient under the first dispen- 





sation, how more than sufficient is the light we 
have now! Nor do we need that one should 
rise from the dead to tell us! 





THE GATES OF GOLD. 





I’vE gathered a strange, sweet fancy— 
Perhaps it were best untold— 

And yet I will name it softly, 
Of the gates of glittering gold. 


There were angel souls that journeyed 
With us on this earthly shore, 

We knew they had hidden pinions, 
Yet we loved them more and more, 


But at last their shining soul-wings 
So strong and so swift had grown, 

That they flew to the better country, 
And left us to walk alone. 


Away from the strife and sorrow, 
Afar in the upper calms, 

They lost the wail of our anguish 
In sound of the seraph psalms. 


Yet with eyes of tenderest longing 
They looked o’er the mystic bar, 

Adown on our dreary darkness, 
Untouched by a single star. 


And their crowned brows bent lowly, 
As they prayed with one accord, 

“Wilt thou not unclose the portal 
To their human sight, O Lord?” 


And the loving heart of the Master 
Spake then thro’ His accents low, 

“Not all of my wondrous glory 
May shine on the loved below. 

Yet your hands shall bear them upward, 
And lighten their load of pain, 

As they gather my ripened fruitage, 
And garner the golden grain. 


And the gates shall stand half-open, 
Till I greet your glad return, 

That down ’mid the earthly shadows 
Ye may see the home-lights burn.” 

We toil in the flush of morning, 
We strive in the noon-tide heat, 

And feel not the bliss of their presence, 
The thrill of their voices sweet ; 


But as in the still of even, 
When the daylight’s toil is done, 
We look tow’rd the purple mountains, 
And sigh for the sinking sun, 


Over our desolate spirits 
Trembles a mystical spell— 

A breath from the beautiful city 
They leave in their mute farewell 


And there dawns on our upward vision 
A gleam from the closing bars, 

Till our souls in the dark of sorrow 
Are sown with the light of stars. 
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The Children’s Repository. 





THE MAGIC NUT-CRACKER. 





\ N the border of a thick forest grew a chest- 
J nut-tree whose highest branches climbed 
as near to the sky as any of the forest- 
trees, and were good hiding-places for the birds 
to build their nests in, when Spring and Sum- 
mer concealed them with thousands of green 
leaves. They flew away before October came, 
and the foliage changed the color of its dress, 
that glistened in golden yellow, when the bright 
rays of the sunlight fell on it, and some of the 
leaves, old and tired of clinging so long to the 
boughs, drifted toward the ground beneath, 
leaving bare the prickly green chestnut burs 
that held snug and tight the brown nuts chil- 
dren love to gather. The robin who had had 
its home in the topmost branches, and there 
safely brought up its young brood, came back 
sometimes and peeped into the deserted nest. 
The young ones had flown away long ago; 
indeed, they went as soon as they found they 
had wings and learned how to use them. Father 
robin peered through the sheltering leaves; 
there was the old nest; the school-boy had not 
touched it; he whistled a note or two to his 
mate who was close by, as if to assure her that 
it would be a good place for next year, then 
both spread their wings, and very soon became 
like tiny spots in the distant clouds, far beyond 
the reach of any gun or rifle. 

The pleasant shade the tree threw over the 
hot earth in Summer time was not forgotten 
when the nights were longer, and the days 
shorter, and the winds which, when Summer 
breezes have played gently with the leaves, 
fanning away the hot breath of the sun, now 
came to tear them away from their old places. 

“Moo, moo,” roared a white cow, stopping 
under the old tree, as the boy was driving her 
home. ‘Moo, moo.” She remembered how 
nice it was to lie down under the shade and 
pant for breath in the long, hot Summer days, 
or to drink the cool water of the brook that 
slipped along directly beneath, or stand knee- 
deep in the water while she lashed away the 
flies with her long switchy tail. 

“Get along, get along, will you?” said the 
cow boy, and Mooly was obliged to move on. 

The brook, too, was very fond of the chest- 
nut-tree, and loved to loiter a little here, as it 





hurried on more softly through the mossy banks 
where the violets were the darkest and sweetest. 

“Is n’t it almost time for me to carry off some 
of those burs ?” babbled the Brook. 

The wind bent the branches over until they 
touched the water, and the brook caught the 
whisper it sent sighing through them as even- 
ing came on. 

“Not yet, not yet,” said the Tree. 

The gray squirrels ran nimbly up the limbs. 
Very busy were they, searching for something 
to add to their store of food for Winter--briskly 
they jumped from bough to bough, but they 
shook their heads and bushy tails to no pur- 
pose, for the nuts they wanted still slept soundly 
in their green prison, with no chance of getting 
out. 

“Ah, my dears,” said the Chestnut-Tree, 
“don’t hurt your pretty little bright eyes with 
those thorns. Have a little patience All in 
good time I ’Il see that you have your share. 
Wait for the Nut-cracker.” 

The squirrels blinked their bright eyes. They 
looked at the clear sky and toward the setting 
sun; it was sinking to rest, and the clouds 
were heaping up golden pillows as it went to 
sleep. The north wind rustled the leaves. 

* Not yet, not yet,” it said, and down hopped 
the squirrels and ran to look for some other 
kind of provision. 

A great ugly spider with ten legs, a yellow- 
spotted body, and two great eyes, very far 
apart, who had been waiting for them to leave, 
now crept swiftly up the rough bark on the 
trunk of the tree—on, on she went until she 
reached the very end of one of the lower branches. 

“You looking for nuts, too?” said the Tree. 

“ No, no, I have more important business,” 
said the Spider. “I have a palace to build ; it 
must be finished this very night. I shall have 
a hard night’s work, but the first rays of to- 
morrow’s sun will light it up beautifully. If 
you do n’t object Ill commence here at once, 
as no time is to be lost. 1’Il just tie a thread 
on this limb, strike a line yonder, and spin a 
cord so through the middle, and you will see 
what an ornament you will have on your left 
side in the morning, all as fine as gossamer 
and soft as silk, and as beautiful a palace as 
was ever built by a spider.” 

She spun as she talked, fastening her delicate 
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cords and lines here and there with wonderful 
swiftness. 

“You don’t expect to catch nuts on that, I 
hope ?” asked the Chestnut-Tree. 

“QO dear, no,” said the Spider cunningly. 
“Catch nuts! I never dreamed of catching 
nuts; I only came here to beautify your lonely 
branclies.” 

“It is quite as well you did not, for you 
won’t catch any of my nuts yet, I can tell you.” 

“ Not yet, not yet,” echoed the Night Wind. 

“You see I draw all of my threads out of my 
own mouth, so I can’t talk and work very well 
at the same time, as it takes all of my time and 
brains for the business I have on hand, and if 
I am not very spry the sun will come up here 
before my palace is finished.” 

He went on with the work, the sun went 
quite to bed, the clouds tucked him in, the day- 

‘light all faded away, and the tree looked like 
a black spot, with all the other black spots in 
the forest, the brook could be heard, but no 
longer distinctly seen—without nails or ham- 
mer, ladder or saw, all in silence, and in the 
dark, the spider worked on busily. In the 
middle of the night it was cold. The tree 
shivered as a chilly wind passed by. It said, 

“ Not yet, not yet.” 

“Is n’t it growing cold?” said the Tree to the 
Spider. 

“Bah, who minds the cold,” said the Spider 
with her mouth full. “I have n’t time to talk, 
did n’t I tell you so?” 

Out came the thread—lines and circles were 
spun until the outside was completed, then she 
crept stealthily toward the middle, winding in 
and out, never breaking her line, but keeping 
steadily on, until the morning sun shone on the 
palace she had built. The threads glistened 
like silver, and the little dew-drops that clung 
to them looked like diamonds in the sfin. 

The spider quietly hid himself under a large 
leaf. 

“Why do n’t you come out and walk about 
your palace?” said the Tree. “I am sure it is 
very beautiful, and I thank you for making me 
such a lovely gauze veil for some of my leaves.” 

“Hush! hush! that will do. Don’t speak 
again or disturb me on any account; I have 
been up all night; I am tired and want a little 
nap.” 

“That is so,” said the Tree. “I don’t 
object.” 

The spider remained hidden under the leaf 
until a few giddy gnats came floating along and 
stumbled against the beautiful palace. 

“Halloo! what ’s that,” cried the Spider, 
starting up in a great rage. “Who dares to 


enter my beautiful palace without asking my 
permission? 1 ’ll soon punish you.” 

“Is this the use you make of your palace?” 
said the Tree indignantly. ‘Let me tell you, 
those gnats and flies have come here as they 
pleased; they did not expect this kind of 
treatment.” 

“Let them learn better manners and not 
come around tearing your beautiful gauze veil.” 

The spider soon bound his prisoners fast 
with more cords, and put them in a safe place 
until he had a better appetite. 

“Now I ’ll take another nap.” 

“Very good,” gurgled the Brook. “Just let 
him drop in the water; I have a fish that can 
take care of him.” 

“T sha’ n’t take a bath to-day.” The Spider 
laughed and settled himself for another nap 
under the leaf, taking good care though to keep 
one eye open. 

Very soon a troop of school-boys, bound for 
a nutting expedition, stopped under the tree; 
they looked up and saw plenty of nuts, but the 
branches were very high, and the trunk, smooth 
and straight as the mast of a ship, was not 
easy to climb, and besides if they fell they 
might tumble in the water. 

“Let ’s fire stones,” cried one. 

The Wind still said, “ Not yet, not yet.” 

The robin, the brook, the squirrels, and the 
spider could understand that language very 
well, but the boys could not, and they showered 
stones upon the poor tree until some unripe 
nuts tumbled on the ground. 

The green prickles stung their fingers, and 
the nuts were mashed in the burr before the 
boys could get at the fruit, until, tired of the 
fun, they gave it up. 

“ Halloo,” said one boy as they were leaving, 
“here ’s an awful green and yellow spider right 
in the middle of this web. Here goes.” He 
threw a stone and the spider, who had crept 
from under the leaf to find out what was going 
on, was knocked in the brook, where a hungry 
gudgeon swallowed him in an instant. 

The beautiful palace, the work of the whole 
night, was torn away by the large stone, which 
went crashing into it; all the delicate lines and 
circles, the beautiful silver threads were torn 
away, and the boys left the tree with a few 
green nuts, and the leaves scattered on the 
ground. 

“When will those cruel boys learn wisdom 
and leave me in peace?” said the Tree. 

The North Wind sighed again, “ Not yet, not 
yet.” 

The brook hurried off with some of the torn 





bits of leaves, and the squirrels ventured again 
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out of the holes where they had crept in fear 
and trembling. 

Days passed away, still the stream rippled 
along, brushing the Summer grasses and low 
shrubs in the old way, singing the same tune— 
an acorn floated on the water, the squirrels ran 
to look at the tree, but they understood what 
was meant when they heard the same whisper 
from the Chestnut-Tree, “ Not yet, not yet.” 

Then one evening the sun went down, dip- 
ping out of a far-away clear, cold sky behind 
the horizon—as twilight came on the water of 
the brook became colder and colder—spiders 
crept away into dark holes too stiff to work or 
weave a covering to keep them from shivering, 
and all the gauze wings of the insects, who 
were not safely housed in warm places, grew 
stiffened and useless. 

The stars came out, one by one, until thou- 
sands glittered in the clear sky over the forest ; 
silent was the hill and the valley; even the 
brook murmured under a numb breathing of 
the Frost King as he passed over the forest- 
trees and laid one icy finger on the chestnut- 
tree; the nuts sprang from their green prisons 
at the touch; the brown fruit fell from their 
shackles, and in the dark forest one after an- 
other they dropped on the ground. The squir- 
rels heard the sound; they knew it well. The 
brook heard it, and hurried away to tell the 
news. 

“There will be food for us,” said the fish as 
one fell in the water. 

“And work for us in the morning,” said the 
squirrels, 

When the sunbeams lit up the forest the 
heavy frost had transformed their colors into 
deeper and brighter hues, and many a stiff 
insect lay on the ground, chilled to death by 
the cold night. 

The brook babbled away more noisily than 
ever, as if trying to throw off the frosty air of 
the night, and the squirrels busied themselves 
in picking up the nuts, carefully storing the 
brown treasures for the long Winter, which had 
been sent to them by the Magic Nut-cracker. 





THE STORY OF JESSIE. 


GW HREE little girls came, one chilly Autumn 
Ut morning, to our school, and presented 

{ themselves for admission. It was a long 
time ago, and ours was a country school, where 
both boys and girls of all ages attended. Some 
of us were fourteen or fifteen years of age, and 
were called “the great girls,” and there were 


little wee ones only just learning the alphabet. 
Vot. XXXI.—30* 





The three little strangers were from four to 
seven years of age, and resembled each other 
very strongly. All of them were very ruddy in 
complexion, with coal-black eyes and hair; they 
were all dressed in silk, and as, with curious 
eyes, the girls of the village school scanned the 
new-comers, the three held tightly by each oth- 
er’s hands, and rather shrank from the inquis- : 
itive glances they encountered. It seemed a 
little singular that they should be sent alone to 
a strange school, no mother coming with them 
to introduce them and speak to the teacher 
about them. 

We could not help noticing that their silk 
dresses were not very nice, nor put on very 
neatly. They wore no pantalettes, and their 
short socks did not half cover their blue-look- 
ing legs, and their bare necks and arms were 
equally blue. The little strangers were very 
quiet and lady-like, said nothing to any one, 
but kept always close together, and went and 
came quite by themselves. After two or three 
days the two younger ones ‘came at the usual 
school-hour in mornings, but Jessie, the eldest, 
came half an hour later, and day after day with 
the same excuse—she “had to get Allie and 
Amy ready, and then wash the dishes.” 

We used to think it a little singular, for we 
knew their mother used to go out dressed in 
silk, and there were pictures and a piano in 
their house, and we used to hear music when 
we passed by. As the Winter came on, and 
the sharp, frosty mornings made it necessary 
for us to be warmly dressed in cloaks and soft 
woolen dresses, the three little sisters wore still 
the same silk dresses, with no more of outside 
clothing than they had worn in Autumn, when 
they first came. What could be the reason? 
All three wore their hair in braids, but when 
their ribbons were lost they were tied with bits 
of calico or white cloth. 

“Who does up your hair in the mornings?” 
asked a rude girl in the school one day of little 
Allie. 

“Jessie does.” 

“Why don’t she tie it with ribbons ?” 

“We have n’t any,” was the soft reply. 

“Well, I would n’t have it tied with rags,” 
was the rude girl’s answer. “Does your 
mother want your hair tied with rags?” 

“She doesn’t care, because I’m an old 
fiddle.” 

“An old fiddle! What does the child 
mean ?” 

The other girls had gathered round, but 
Jessie had not come. 

“Who says you’re an old fiddle ?” 

“My mother; she does n’t love me.” 
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“But what does she call Jessie ?” 

“QO, Jessie is her mountain rose.” 

“And what is Amy?” said the questioner. 

“Amy is her pet daisy.” 

The girls looked at each other with a puzzled 
look, and the rude girl said, “I suppose her 
mother calls her a fiddle because she has such 
a squeaky little voice.” 

After a while Jessie ceased coming to school, 
and stayed at home to tend the baby, but Allie 
and Amy came in all weathers, unprotected and 
alone. At last, one sharp, severe morning after 
a snow-storm, as the children pressed close to 
the stove, before the teacher’s arrival, to warm 
their aching fingers and toes, Allie was pushed 
too near, and her old silk dress was burned, and 
her bare arm, too. She was sent home, and for 
several days she did not come, and the teacher 
went to make inquiries. We did not know then 
what she found out, but we were asked to come 
to the school-house on Saturday afternoon to 
sew, and when we arrived there we found that 
we were to sew for the little Grays, especially 
Allie. One of the elder girls ventured to ask if 
Mrs. Gray would not be offended. “I can not 
help it if she is,” was the teacher’s firm reply, 
“but while they come to schoo] to me they 
shal! be comfortably clothed, if it is in my 
power.” Warm woolen dresses, under-cloth- 
ing, and cloaks were made, nice long-sleeved 
“tyers”—Allie called them “pinafores”—and 
stockings were provided for them, and the 
bundle was sent to the house. We heard 
that Mrs. Gray was very angry, and said they 
should never wear them; but they did, for Jes- 
sie dressed the little ones of mornings, and she 
put on the new garments. The gentle and 
motherly Jessie! We did not know then what 
a little heroine she was, but it all came out 
afterward. Their mother was a drunkard—a 
wine-drunkard! And that patient and uncom- 
plaining little girl took charge of the family, for 
there was no servant, and while the mother lay 
senseless upon the sofa or the bed she toiled in 
the kitchen, and the sorrowful father, obliged to 
go to his business, left the house in charge of 
this womanly little daughter! 

At last they moved away, and we heard no 
more about them, but four or five years after- 
ward I met the three little sisters in the streets 
of a great city, dressed in a shabby silk and 
velvet, and looking as cold, and poor, and sor- 
rowful as ever. Do the little girls who read 
this story ever thank God that they have a 
Christian mother? Are they ever unwilling to 
help her? Let them think then of the patient, 
womanly little Jessie, who from her earliest 
childhood had to be a mother to all the rest. 





COMPANY MANNERS. 


“C¥¥ ILL you please sit down and wait a few 
moments till mother comes?” said a 
little girl to two ladies who came to see 

her mother. 

“And will you give me a glass of water, 
Martha?” asked one of the ladies; “I am very 
thirsty.” 

“ With pleasure,” answered Martha. 

Martha presently came back with two gobiets 
of water on a small waiter, which she passed to 
both ladies. 

“O, thank you,” said the other lady; “you 
are very thoughtful.” 

“You are quite welcome,” said Martha, very 
sweetly. 

When Martha went out of the room one of 
the ladies said, ‘This little girl is one of the 
loveliest children I ever met. How sweet and 
obliging her manners are! It must be delightful 
to live with such a child.” 

Let us go into the next room and see. Mar- 
tha took the waiter back into the dining-room. 
“Me drink! me drink! cried little Bobby, 
catching hold of his sister’s dress and screw- 
ing up his rosy lips. “Get out, Bob!” cried 
Martha roughly; “you are forever in the way.” 
“Me drink,” said the little fellow. “No,” said 
Martha, “go to Bridget.” ‘Don’t speak so to 
your little brother; it will grieve him to death,” 
said Bridget. “It is none of your business what 
I say!” cried Martha, tossing back her head. 

“Martha!” That is grandmother, calling 
from the top of the stairs. “What?” screamed 
Martha back. “Please come here, dear,” said 
grandma. “I don’t want to go,” muttered 
Martha. She however dragged herself up- 
stairs. Unwilling feet, you know, find it hard 
to climb; besides, they are so clumsy. ‘ Mar- 
tha,” said grandma, “will you try and find my 
specs? I am pretty sure I left them in the 
dining-room.” “No, you didn’t,” cried Mar- 
tha, in a cross, contradictory tone, “you always 
lose them up here;” and she rummaged round 
the chamber, tumbling things over like the 
north wind. “No matter,” said the dear old 
lady, seeing she would have much to do to put 
things to rights again; “no matter, Martha, 
they will come to hand;” and she quietly put 
down the newspaper for by and by. Martha 
left her and went down stairs with a pout. 

O, dear! where are Martha’s civil, obliging 
manners? Why, those are her company man- 
ners. She puts them on in the parlor, and puts 
them off when she leaves the parlor. She is 
cross, and disobliging, and rude, and selfish. 
Is not that bad? 
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Gatherings of the % nth, 
path l 


THE FAMILY ALTAR.—There are few memories 
that are so fresh and powerful in after years, as the 
memories of the household altar. I can travel back 
over the path of forty years and recall the very tones 
of my father’s voice, as he reverently read the Bible, 
and devoutly prayed, in the midst of his children, 
how faithfully he taught them the lessons of Chris- 
tian truth and duty in those thoughtless days of 
youth, and I bless his memory now for what I did 
not appreciate then. I believe that the memories 
of Christian parents and the early associations of a 
Christian home scarcely ever die out of the heart. 
Rev. Dr. Adams, in his beautiful book on “ Thanks- 
giving Memories,” gives us the following incident: 
“In the Cathedral of Limerick there hangs a chime 
of bells, which was cast in Italy by an enthusiast in 
his trade, who fixed his home near the monastery 
where they were first hung, that he might daily enjoy 
their sweet and solemn music. In some political 
revolution the bells were taken away to a distant 
land, and their maker himself became a refugee and 
exile. His wanderings brought him, after many 
years, to Ireland. On a calm and beautiful evening, 
as the vessel which bore him floated on the placid 
bosom of the Shannon, suddenly the evening chimes 
pealed from the cathedral towers. His practiced 
ear caught the sweet sound, and he knew that his 
lost treasures were found. His early home, his old 
friends, his beloved native land, all the best asso- 
ciations of his life. were in those sounds. He laid 
himself back in the boat, crossed his arms upon his 
breast, and listened to the music. ‘The boat reached 
the wharf, but still he lay there, silent and motion- 
less. They spoke to him, but he did not answer. 
They went to him, but his spirit had fled. The 
tide of memories that came vibrating through his 
heart at that well-known chime, had snapped its 
strings.” 

And so, sometimes, in after life, when the feet of 
some wayward man have strayed far away from the 
home of his youth and his heart has wandered far 
from his father’s God, some memory of the past, 
like the sweet, sad melody of the evening chime, 
may wake long-slumbering echoes and stir long- 
sealed fountains; and a father’s counsels and a 
mother’s prayers will come up again from the sacred 
burial places of the past with wondrous power to 
melt and win the wayward heart. 

Yes, a family ought to be a little Church of Jesus 





Christ. The father should be its pastor, conducting 
its daily worship and leading the dear circle in the 
way of truth and duty. Every tie which binds one 
living heart to another, should be made stronger 
and more tender by the influence of a common tie 
to Jesus. Such a household will have a happy 
home. Their circumstances may be humble and 
their lot may be lowly, but if they have Christ in 
the family there will always be sunshine and peace. 
That house can not secure the highest domestic joy, 
which, like the inn at Bethlehem, has no room for 
Jesus.—Rev. Dr. Rodgers. 


3& THANKFUL.—To slake man’s thirst the rock is 
cleft, and cool waters leap into his brimming cup, 
To feed his hunger the fields bow down with bending 
wheat; and the cattle come down with full udders 
from the clover pastures to give him milk; and the 
orchards yellow and ripen, casting their juicy fruits 
into his lap. Alas! that amid such exuberance of 
blessing, man should growl as though he were a 
soldier on half rations, or a sailor on short allowance ; 
that a man should stand neck-deep in harvests look- 
ing forward to famine; that one should feel the 
strong pulses of health, marching with regular tread 
through all the avenues of life, and yet tremble at 
the expected assault of sickness; that a man should 
sit in his pleasant home, fearful that ruthless want 
will some day rattle the broken window-sash_ with 
tempest, and sweep the coals from the hearth, and 
pour hunger into the bread-tray; that a man fed by 
Him who owns all the harvests should expect to 
starve; that one whom God loves and surrounds 
with benediction, and attends with angelic escort, 
and hovers over with more than motherly fondness, 
should be looking for a heritage of tears!’ Has God 
been hard with thee that thou shouldst be foreboding ? 
Has he covered thee with rags? Has he spread 
traps fot thy feet, and galled thy cup, and rasped thy 
soul, and wrecked thee with storm, and thundered 
upon thee with a life full of calamity? If your father 
or brother come into your bank where gold and silver 
are lying about, you do not watch them, for you know 
they are honest; but if an entire stranger come by 
the safe, you keep your eye on him, for you do not 
know his designs. So some men treat God; not as 
a father, but a stranger, and act suspiciously toward 
him, as though they were afraid he would steal some- 
thing. It is high time you began to thank God for 
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l 
present blessings. Thank him for your children, 
happy, buoyant, and bounding. Praise him for your 
home, with its fountain of song and laughter. Adore , 
him for morning light and evening shadow. Praise 
him for fresh, cool water, bubbling from the rock, 
leaping in the cascade, soaring in the mist, falling in 
the shower, dashing against the rock, and clapping 
its hands in the tempest. Love him for the grass 
that cushions the earth, and the clouds that curtain 
the sky, and the foliage that waves in the forest. 
Thank him for a Bible to read, and a cross to gaze 
upon, and a Savior to deliver.— Rev. 7: D. Talmage. 


CovVETOUSNESS.—Covetousness preiends to heap 
much together for fear of want; and yet, after all his 
pains and purchase, he suffers that really which at 
first he feared vainly; and by not using what he 
gets he makes that suffering to be actual, present, 
and necessary, which in his lowest condition was but 
future, contingent, and possible. It stirs up the 
desire, and takes away the pleasure of being satisfied. 
It increases the appetite, and will not content it. It 
swells the principal to no purpose, and lessens the 
use to all purposes; disturbing the order of nature 
and the designs of God; making money not to be 
the instrument of exchange or charity, nor corn to 
feed himself or the poor, nor wool to clothe himself 
or his brother, nor wine to refresh the sadness of the 
afflicted, nor his oil to make his own countenance 
cheerful ; but all these to look upon, and to tell 
over, and to take accounts by, and make himself 
considerable and wondered at by fools, that while he 
lives he may be called rich, and when he dies may be 
accounted miserable, and like the dish-makers of 
China, may leave a greater heap of dirt for his 
nephews, while he himself hath a new lot fallen to 
him in the portion of Dives, But thus the ass car- 
ried wood and sweet herbs to the baths, but was 
never washed or perfumed himself; he heaped up 
sweets for others, while himself was filthy with smoke 
and ashes. 


No TIME FoR IDLENESS.—Ye women of wealth, 
who profess to love Jesus, why sit you in your easy 
chairs with folded hands, or busy with some useless 
finery? Can you find nothing better to do? Are 
there no destitute and wretched ones within your 
reach? Are there no hungry ones to be fed? no 
ragged ones to be clothed? no sorrowing ones to be 
comforted ? no ignorant ones to be enlightened? no 
perishing ones to be saved? Yes, look around, and 
on every side you will see those who need help, 
immediate help. Every-where you will find plenty 
todo. The distressing sounds of want, misery, and 
suffering, come to my ear from every direction, from 
near and from far. Hasten, then, to a'leviate their 
sufferings. How can you who possess all the com- 
forts and blessings of life endure to see your fellow- 
creatures in such an unhappy condition? Go quickly 
to them, and out of your abundance supply. their 
physical wants; then tell them of Him who died to 
save them. 

Do not suppose that because you have wealth and 
position that you are under no obligation to labor. 





No station, no matter how exalted, or no wealth, 
even though it excelled that of Lydia’s last king, 
would exempt you from obedience to God’s com- 
mands. He has said, “Go work in my vineyard.” 
And he does not say that only a certain class shall 
go, but means all, beth rich and poor. 

I do not think that Christians can find their way 
to heaven over a flowery highway of luxury and ease. 
They must come down to the low, shadowy vale of 
poverty and humility, where their divine Master 
toiled while on the earth. He was ever mindful 
of and ready to give aid to the needy and distressed, 
and so must his followers be.—eligious Telescope. 

CHRISTIANS WANTING NoToRIEtTy.—It is a pity 
that any man bearing the Christian name should be 
willing to do Christian work only when it is likely to 
bring him before the notice of men. And yet there 
are just such men and women. Every pastor can 
point out one or more such Christians in his Church. 
If such a one can serve on some official board, or 
lead the singing, or superintend the Sunday-school, 
or at any rate teach a Bible class; or if such a one 
can be prominent in getting up a festival “to clear 
the debt off the church,” or be first directress in the 
sewing society, why, then you can get some work out 
of that Christian brother or sister. But just let it 
come to pass that there is no notoriety attending 
what they do, the way their zeal flags, and their 
determination dies, and their efforts diminish, is a 
marvel. 

I am a pastor, and I find that just those persons 
whose desire seems to be to occupy conspicuous 
places in the Church, if they are to work at all, are 
the very ones whose example is not always the best, 
or who can not be relied upon for steady activity. 
They are the ones that must be coaxed, and urged, 
unless there is a good prospect for shining. For 
really efficient labor, for steady, patient toil, which 
alone insures success, commend me to those who 
ask, “‘ What is the work to be done? Where can I 
be most useful? All I want is some place where, in 
my feeble measure, I can work for Christ.” It is not 
the place we occupy in the eyes of men; it is rather 
the work we do, and the spirit in which we do it, 
that brings us the reward. 


THE Bris.E.—Cities fall, empires come to nothing, 
kingdoms fade away as smoke. Where is Numa, 
Minos, Lycurgus? Where are their books? and 
what has become of their laws? But that this book 
no tyrant should have been able to consume, no tra- 
dition to choke, no heretic maliciously to corrupt ; 
that it should stand unto this day, amid the wreck 
of all that was human, without the alteration of one 
sentence so as to change the doctrine taught therein— 
surely there is a very singular providence claiming 
our attention in a most remarkable manner.— ezwell 


S.icutrs.— When a stranger treats me with a 
want of respect,” said a philosophic poor man, “I 
comfort myself with the reflection that it is not myself 
that he slights, but my old shabby coat and hat. So, 
if my hat and boots choose to fret about it, let them, 
but it is nothing to me.” 
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Contemporary Hiterature, 


ROMANISM AS IT Is: An Exposition of the Roman 
Catholic System. By Rev. Samuel W. Barnum, 
Editor of the “Comprehensive Dictionary of the 
Bible.” 8vo. Pp. 753. Hartford: Connecticut 
Publishing Company. Sold on Subscription. 

This is a timely and valuable book. It is designed 
especially for the use of the American people, and 
studies the Roman system especially in its relations 
to our American institutions, and to modern progress 
and civilization. The work is very complete and 
full; it embraces the origin and development of 
Romanism at Rome and from Rome, its distinctive 
features in theory and practice, its characteristic tend- 
encies and aims, its statistical and moral position, 
all drawn from official and authentic sources. The 
author has wisely allowed Roman Catholics and 
Roman Catholic authorities to speak for themselves 
on all points, to tell their own story, to present their 
own side in all its strength. Much of the book is 
translated from their standard Latin works, most of 
which are altogether beyond the reach of the people. 
The author has given an immense amount of labor 
and research to the production of his book, being 
determined to make it a standard work, authentic 
and reliable, that may be appealed to with con- 
fidence on every question of controversy between 
Romanism and Protestantism. This volume ought 
not to be confounded with the many sensational 
books written against the Catholic Church, whose 
chief aim is to make money out of the excitable 
character of weak people; nor should it be subjected 
to the suspicion that sometimes attaches to hgoks 
published “on subscription.” We are fully prepaged 
to commend it to our readers for just what it claims 
to be. The subject certainly ought to command 
attention from all Americans. The Roman Catho- 
lics constitute a large and increasing part of our 
population, and are destined beyond question to 
wield a powerful influence in molding the future of 
this Republic. It is the duty of American citizens 
thoroughly to understand these neighbors, most of 
whom have come to us from abroad. The volume 
is enriched with numerous illustrations, documentary, 
historical, descriptive, and pictorial, and contains a 
full and complete index. 


CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF CINCIN- 
NATI. 8vo. Pp. 644. Cincinnati: Wilstach, Bald- 
win & Co. 

This fine-looking volume, issued in elegant taste 
and style, is simply a catalogue of 30,306 volumes 
contained in the Public Library of this city. In addi- 
tion to this list, the Library building contains also 


3,291 volumes belonging to the “Theological and | 


Religious Library.” Arrangements have also been 
made with the Ohio Medical College, the Academy 


of Medicine, and the Cincinnati Hospital Trustees, 
by which a large medical department of the library 
will be built up. In addition to these thousands of 
volumes, the reading rooms contain on file 353 differ- 
ent periodicals. The Public Library is one of the 
noblest of the many noble institutions created by the 
wisdom and munificence of the citizens of the “Queen 
City.” The Library has been gradually growing up 
under a varied history since 1853. For several years 
it was sustained by taxation by State law; in 1860 
this statute was finally repealed. For seven years after 
this the Library had no public funds available for its 
increase. In 1867 a statute was enacted authorizing 
the levy of a tax for the maintenance of the Library, 
the annual amount of which is about $17,000. In 
1868 the city purchased and fitted up the present 
magnificent buildings, to which other departments 
are still being added. When completed the whole 
structure will have a capacity for 250,000 volumes. 
The current expenses of the Library are paid by the 
Board of Education from the general educational 
funds of the city. 


A NATURALIS1I’s VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R. S., Author of 
“Origin of Species,” etc. New Edition, 12mo. Pp. 
519. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

The title-page of this volume reports it as “a 
journal of rgsearches into the Natural History and 
Geology of the Countries visited during the voyage 
of H. M.S. Beagle Round the World.” This voyage 
was made forty years ago, and the first edition of 
this “ Journal” was issued about thirty years ago. 
It is not, however, such a book as loses value by 
age. Charles Darwin, much less known thirty years 
ago than now, was even then a careful and thorough 
scientific investigator, a quick and enthusiastic ob- 
server. Having then no theories to maintain, but 
being simply an earnest student of nature, he was 
prompt to see and wise to record the facts that came 
before him in a voyage “round the world.” ‘The 
book will be read with interest, for in addition to its 
valuable facts, it is written in a most pleasing and 
popular style. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COMMUNE IN 
1871; with a Full Account of the Bombardment, 
Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pem- 
broke Fetridge, Editor of “Harper's Guide-Books,” 
Pp. 516. New York: Harper & 

Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


The late insurrection of the Commune in the city 


etc. I2mo. 
Brothers. 





of Paris was the most formidable and criminal the 
| world has ever seen. The record of it is, perhaps, 
| the saddest which has ever appeared on the page of 
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history. The full story can not yet be told, but the 
volume of Mr. Fetridge is by far the most complete 
and accurate record of the terrible events yet pub- 
lished. The author had ample opportunities to be 
certain of his facts, having remained in Paris from 
March 6th till after the capture of the city by the 
Government troops, May 29th. The work contains 
a large number of portraits of the Communist lead- 
ers, taken from original photographs. 


At Last: A CHRISTMAS IN THE WEsT INDIEs. 
By Charles Kingsley. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Pp. 465. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This book gives more than the promise of its 
title-page. It is quite a thorough exposition of life, 
nature, scenes, people, customs, etc., of the West 
Indies, and is written in a genial and entertaining 
style. 


STORIES OF VINEGAR HILL. By the Author of 
“Ellen Montgomery's Book-Shelf.” 6 Volumes, 
Illustrated, New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 

Six very pretty little books in a box, bearing such 
titles as, “A Hundred Fold,” “ Fowls of the Air,” 
“Spring Work,” “Golden Thorns,” etc., and sug- 
gested by our Lord’s parable of the sower. Whole- 
some food are they for children. 


NATURE’s WonDERS. By the Rev. Richard New- 
ton, D.D. Author of “Bible Wonders,” etc. mo. 
Pp. 335: 

THE House IN Town. 4A Seguel to “Opportunities.” 
By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 6mo. 
Pp. 424. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 

’ The design of “ Nature’s Wonders” is to show 

the wisdom and goodness of God as they appear in 

the works of nature, and is especially adapted to the 
capacity of young readers and thinkers. It is writ- 
ten in a very pleasing and attractive style, and is 
well calculated to elevate and enlarge the young 
reader’s conceptions of the power, glory, and good- 
ness of God, as seen in all the works of his hands. 
Elizabeth Warner, the author of the “ Wide, 

Wide World,” is one of the pleasantest writers of 

minor fiction, and her books are always read with a 

feeling of satisfaction and pleasure. “The House 

in Town” is no exception to these remarks. It is 

very simple in construction, but it is written in a 

charmingly easy and natural manner, which appeals 

at once to the sympathies and understanding of 
young readers for whom it is written. It is to be 
followed by a sequel entitled “ Trading.” 


GRANDFATHER’S FaituH. By Julia A. Mathews, 
Author of the “Golden Ladder Series.” 6mo, 
Pp. 288. 

Jessiz’s Parrot. By Joanna H. Mathews, Author 
of the “Bessie Books,” etc. 16mo. Pp. 245. 

By the same Author. 


TRUE TO HIs FLac, 16mo. 


Pp. 184. 





| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Datsy MAYNARD’S FOUR PROMISES. 16mo0. P/. 188, 
THE RiFr IN THE CLoups. By the Author of “Me- 
mortals of Captain Hedley Vicars.” 24mo. Pp. 106. 
THREE LirtLe Sisters. By Emma Marshall, Au- 
thor of “Katie's Work,” etc. 24mo0. Pp. 179. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. Cincinnati. 

Geo. Crosby. 

Here we have an installment of juvenile books 
with the indorsement of the “Carters” upon them, 
which is always a sign that the books are pure, and 
good, and interesting, and may be safely put into the 
hands of the children. Both Julia and Joanna Ma- 
thews have made themselves well known to the 
young readers. The last two belong to “ Carters’ 
Fireside Library.” © The Rift in the Clouds” con- 
tains a number of brief narratives well calculated to 
help sick and sorrowing ones to find comfort and 
peace in a God of love, even when dark clouds 
surround them. 


Litr_e-FotK Soncs. By Alexina B. White. 
Sguare 12mo. Pp. 94. 

LirrLe Jakry. By Ars. S. H. De Kroyft, Author 
of “A Place in thy Memory.” 12mo0, Pp. 132. 


THE JuDGE’s Pets. Stories of a Family and its 


Dumb Friends. By E. Fohnuson. i6mo. Pp. 206. 
ZANITA: A TALE OF THE YO-SEMITE. By Therese 
Yelverton, Viscountess Avonmore. 12mo. Pp. 296. 


Wew York: Hurd & Houghton. 

E. Stevens & Co. 

“Little-Folk Songs” are a collection of those 
little nondescript songs, many of them containing 
neither rhyme nor reason, and yet the very things 
that mothers delight to sing or repeat to their little 
ones, and which the little ones still more delight to 
hear; their loose jingle and wonderment being at 
once their fault and their charm. “ Little Jakey” is 
a pathetic story of a little German boy, having the 
recommendation of being real and true, and the pe- 
ctliarity of being told in the broken boyish and Ger- 
man language of “Little Jakey” himself. “The 
Judge’s Pets” were numerous and interesting, and 
the story of them is capitally told by the author. 
The author of “ Zanita” has become famous through 
her romantic but unhappy marriage with the Vis- 
count Avonmore, and by her daring adventures 
among the mountains and wilds of the great West. 
One of the best qualities of the “tale” she has 
written under the name of “ Zanita,” is that it embod- 
ies a large part of her own experience among the 
wild scenes and equally wild people of the Yo- 
semite. The story will charm by its thrilling adven- 
tures as well as by the easy, fluent style in which it 
is written. 


Cincinnati: Geo. 


EvERY WOMAN HER OWN FLOWER GARDENER. Jy 
Mrs. S. O. Fohuson. Square t2mo, Pp. 148. Pa- 
per, 50.cts. New York: Henry 7. Williams. 
Mrs. Johnson is well known under the nom de 

plume of “ Daisy Eyebright,” and she has here given 

a charming manual on the care and cultivation of 

flowers. Every lady lover of flowers in the house 

and in the garden should have a copy. 
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Editor's Gable, 


CALAMITIES.—The year 1871, which we are now 
about closing with the present number of the Repos- 
itory, will be ever memorable for its great and start- 
ling events, most of them being of a calamitous 
character, as we view them from a human point of 
view. Perhaps there has not been a year, in what 
we ordinarily embrace in “ modern history,” in which 
the world has been visited with such destruction of 
human life, such devastation of property, and such 
wide-spread desolations. The horrors of the French- 
Prussian war were-not ended till the greater horrors 
of the insurrection of the Communists of Paris, with 
its wholesale slaughter, and its wild revelry of incen- 
diarism startled the civilized world. ‘Thousands of 
lives were swept away by the tornado of human pas- 
sion, and millions of dollars’ worth of property was 
laid in ashes, leaving the whole city in mourning, and 
tens of thousands in want. These horrors had 
scarcely lost their keen edge till the famine of Persia 
notified us that another great nation was in distress, 
that tens of thousands were in a state of starvation, 
that pestilence was following hard in the wake of 
famine, and whole towns were being emptied of their 
inhabitants, and great cities were decimated. Then 
came the fearful calamities of our own country; fire 
ravaging whole counties and districts in the North- 
West, thousands perishing in the flames, and tens 
of thousands driven from their homes before the 
demon of flame, escaping only with their lives, while 
all their earthly possessions were swept away. Then 
came the unparalleled fire of Chicago, most likely 
the greatest fire that has ever visited a city. In its 
mad fury the richest and best part of the city was 
swept away in a few hours. Colossal fortunes fell 
before it in a moment; some of the finest buildings 
on the continent yielded to it as if they were but 
stubble; every human thing seemed utterly power- 
less before the intense destroyer. God only can 
know how many lives were lost ; men can only guess 
at the amount of property destroyed; no mind can 
take in the fearful magnitude of suffering that the 
calamity has entailed on thousands of people. 

In the presence of such calamities it becomes us 
to stop and think. Surely God has some lesson to 
teach the nations in permitting these appalling events 
to come upon us. At least we can learn our weak- 
ness in the presence of these powers that in a mo- 
ment can annihilate the proudest monuments of 
human power and genius; we can learn that always 
and every-where man is dependent; that no human 
conditions are invulnerable. Men would have smiled 
at the insanity of the man who a year ago would 
have prophesied the destruction of the palaces and 
massive buildings, and public parks, and all the 
beauty and glory of Paris, or the stately buildings, or 
the princely fortunes, or the magnificent business of 


Chicago. Yet here, in the heart of the nineteenth 
century, with all the appliances of modern art, and 
in all the glory and pride of modern science, these 
appalling disasters are upon us, calamities which we 
had begun to think forever overpast. We are under 
God still; his power is greater than ours; before 
him our pride is as nothing, and our glory as a very 
little thing. There is nothing sure, nothing safe on 
earth; the world has no rock for man to build on; 
God, Christ, heaven, these only are man’s safety, and 
in them only can he find true and abiding riches. 

Perhaps we greatly needed in this rich nation, 
among our money-loving people, in our proud and 
wealthy cities, this terrible lesson of the vanity of 
earthly possessions, this new publication, in letters 
of flame, of “the deceitfulness of riches.” Perhaps 
our cities needed to be reminded most forcibly that 
God still rules over cities as he did in the olden 
time. Out of these calamities has come at least one 
great good, the grand development of brotherly 
charity and of Christian beneficence. We can hardly 
tell which stirred the emotions of our heart the most 
during the burning of Chicago, the dispatches telling 
us of the progress of the fire, or those telling of the 
grand wave of sympathy and charity coming up from 
all parts of the nation, bearing its tribute of relief 
to the suffering; both brought the tears to our eyes, 
Thus God overrules and brings good out of evil. 
But the good must not cease; the best result of 
these calamities is this outburst of benevolence. Its 
good office must not be lost by being too short-lived. 
The distress in Chicago and the North-West will 
last yet for many months; let our prayers, and our 
gifts, and our labors endure as long. 


Our LossgEs.—In the calamity that fell upon 
Chicago there was no respect of persons or institu- 
tions, and the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
seriously involved in the actual destruction of prop- 
erty and the imperiling of great interests. From 
reliable sources we will endeavor to make plain to 
our readers our losses in preperty and the perils 
which have fallen on some of our institutions. 

First, the Branch of the Western Book Concern 
consisted of a fine building, a large stock of books, 
and a thoroughly furnished printing department ; all 
this was entirely consumed, nothing being saved but 
the account books. The value of the consumed 
property was about $110,000. Possibly a little may 
be realized from insurance, but the loss can not be 
reduced below $90,000. Our Agents, at present, 
intend making no appeal to the Church to help them 
in this matter, but will send forth an urgent appeal 
to all indebted to the Concern to close up their 
accounts. This appeal ought to be imperative, and 
| every debtor should promptly heed it. 
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THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 





Garrett Biblical Institute suffers to the amount of 
$85,000, which will probably be reduced by $20,000 
insurance. The Institute had borrowed money and 
erected buildings on a piece of ground in the city, 
from the rental of which it expected to repay the 
borrowed money and sustain the Faculty of the 
Institute. The loss thus falls with double weight on 
the Institute. Their property and source of income 
is swept away, and the lots themselves are left under 
mortgage for the money, with which the buildings 
were erected. Help must be given to this Institu- 
tion, or it is almost certainly ruined. Then comes 
the “Clark-Street Church Block,” one of the vital 
interests of Chicago Methodism. This property was 
about free from incumbrances, so nearly so, that it 
had already entered upon its glorious work of Church 
Extension in the city, by assuming liabilities in 
behalf of other Churches to the amount of about 
$35,000. The whole block, valued at $130,000, was 
swept away. It is supposed that $60,000 will be 
recovered from insurance. The “ Block” can sur- 
vive, and in a few years be ready to resume its grand 
mission, provided it can be relieved of its liabilities 
for other Churches. This the Church at large must 
do for it. Then we have the churches actually 
burned, American, German, and Scandinavian, valued 
at $116,000, of which $10,000 can be saved by in- 
surance. We sum up as follows: 


OS I 


Churches.............<0 
Clark-Street Block......... 
Garrett Biblical Institute............cc0-ecseseesseeees 


This, however, is only property actually destroyed, 
To this must be added, loss of income from Insti- 
tute property, $24,260, loss of rents from Clark- 
street property on the basis of which debts of needy 
Churches were assumed, $35,000, making a total 
of $400,260. And yet this does not cover all; there 
is left a mortgage debt on the lots of the Biblical 
Institute with interest, etc., $96,400, and a mortgage 
debt on the ground of Grace Church, $21,600. It 
is proposed to appeal to the Church to come up to 
the assistance of the noble men of Chicago who have 
these great interests under their care. We are sure 
the Church will feel her common interest in these 
institutions, and will come up heartily to their rescue 
and restoration. 


THE REeEposirorY FOR 1872.—The present num- 
ber closes the thirty-first annual volume of the Re- 
pository. We have endeavored to make it sustain 
its past reputation, and to keep up its character for 
progress. The same policy will be pursued by the 
publishers and editor for the next volume. The 
Repository is a favorite with the publishers, and 
they are determined to spare no efforts or expense 
in sustaining its character, nor will they allow any 
embarrassments to cripple its resources. And by 
the word embarrassments, we are reminded of a new 
claim which the events of the past few weeks have 
created in behalf of the periodicals of our Church. 
As our readers will have learned, the Book Concern 
suffered heavily in the great fire of Chicago. The 





loss under the most favorable circumstances can not 
be less than $90,000. In view of the heavy losses to 
the Churches and other interests of Chicago Meth- 
odism, in behalf of which an appeal will be made to 
the generosity of the Church, the Concern will not 
make any call on the benevolence of our people, but 
will make every possible effort to weather the storm 
and recover fiom its losses, through its own busi- 
ness. We are sure the people will sympathize with 
the Agents and co-operate with them in this noble 
purpose. In order to carry it out two things are 
essentially necessary: first, that all debtors to the 
Concern promptly settle their accounts, and secondly, 
that all our friends stand by us in this time of need. 
The subscribers to our periodicals must not fail us 
now. Let not one name drop from the rolls of the 
Repository, but let those who are subscribers renew 
for themselves, and get their neighbors to join with 
them, and let our preachers give special and earnest 
attention to all the periodicals for next year. Re- 
member that the periodicals constitute the right- 
hand of the business of the Western Book Concern. 
If the preachers and people fail us here the Concern 
can not but come into embarrassment. Let there 
be a grand rally for the Repository, Golden Hours, 
and all the Advocates. Some little difficulties may 
arise from the burning of the mail-lists of the Repos- 
itory for the North-West, but all this will be made 
right in time. The publishers will forward the re- 
maining numbers to every subscriber of whom they 
can learn. Let not this difficulty discourage any 
one. And now again we earnestly appeal to agents 
and subscribers to give us a good round subscription 
list for 1872. We have all arrangements for a mag- 
nificent volume for next year. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—The October number 
completes another year, ané a grand number it is, 
We can not understand how any Methodist preacher 
can do without the Quarterly. The Church has just 
reason to be proud of this scholarly magazine. The 
articles of this number are, “Curtius’s History of 
Greece,” “Christian Evidences from the Catacombs,” 
“Early Methodism in the West,” “ Vicarious Atone- 
ment,” “Church Property Questions in the South,” 
and “Socrates.” The editor also takes occasion in 
two places to say strong and true words in defense 
of the validity and permanency of our Episcopacy. 
His argument is complete in behalf of the reality and 
intended perpetuity of the Episcopacy as an essential 
part in the organization of the “ Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” to be changed only by the constitutional 
method of a two-thirds vote of the General Confer- 
ence, and a three-fourths vote of the Annual Confer- 
ences. His criticism on Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, 
as it touches this point in American Methodism, is 
short and sharp. The Quarterly has long since 
earned for itself the highest place as defender of the 
doctrines and Discipline of Methodism. Our only 
objection to the Quarterly is, that it does not come 
often enough, and we feel a little like one of the 
subscribers who complained that his Quarterly did 
not come every month. , 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE BEsT AND CHEAPEST! 


THIS GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 
RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 


Is the Standard Authority on Acricutturr, Hor- 

TICULTURE, etc., and a favorite Literary and Family 

Journal. It is ably edited, finely illustrated, and far the 

Sangeet, Best, and Cheapest Fournal of its Class in the 
orid. 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker 


Has for upward of Twenty Years been the leading and most popular Weekly in its sphere, but its Contents, 





Style, and RepuceD Prick for 1872, will render it more acceptable than ever before. 
While it is invaluable to Practical Farmers, it pays all City, Village, or Suburban 
As a Literary and Family Paper, the Kura has long been 


‘Town and Country. 
cultivators of Fruits, Flowers, etc., etc. 


highly esteemed, especially by the Ladies and Young People. 


It is adapted to both 


Indeed, it is, unquestionably, the 


BEST FARM AND FIRESIDE WEEKLY IN AMERICA. »* 


Tue RuRAv’s ILLUSTRATIONS are numerous, varied, and beautiful. 


The Practical Departments are edited 


and contributed to by the REST WRITERS on the leading branches of Agricuiture, etc. ; while the Literary 
Departments (including “ Stories for Ruralists,” “ Ladies’ Port-Folio,” “For Ydang People,” “ The Puzzler,” 
“Wit and Humor,” etc., etc.,) comprise choice ‘Tales, Sketches, Essays, Poems, Letters from Girls and 


Boys, Enigmas, Illustrated Rebuses, etc., etc. 


FORM, STYLE, AND TERMS. 


Tur Rurar Neéw-Yorker contains sixteen quarto pages, (larger than 


Harper’s Weekly,) a ‘Title-Page, Index, etc 


suitable for binding, at the 


close of June and December—making ‘Two Volumes a Year, 
Onty $2.50 a Year: $2 in Clubs. Great Premiums to Club 


Agents, Specimens, etc., sent free. 
Registered Letters at our risk. 


Address 


Drafts, P. O. Money Orders, and ° 


D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 





NASBY’S PAPER. 





THE TOLEDO BLADE. 





THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE. 





A LARGE quarto sheet, containing fifty-six columns filled 
with news fiom all parts of the World, choice original and 
selected ‘ales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit and Humor. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The Brave has more interesting and popular specialties than 
any other newspaper published. Notice the following: 


Parson Nasby’s Letters. 


The most popular humorous literature of the age—read and 
laughed over by every body—are written expressly for the Bape. 
“These letters,” says a distinguished statesman, “have done 
more toward the correction of some of the greatest evils in our 
government, and the spread of sound political principles among 
the people, than all the speeches politicians ever made.” 


Letters about the West. 


Dr. Mitver, one of the editors of the BLapk, spent the past 
Summer traveling through the West for the special purpose of 
gathering reliable information for the benefit of those who think 
of emigrating or making investments there, and the information 
on this subject—contained in the columns of the BLapk from 
week to week—may enable such persons to avoid mistakes which 
a life-time would hardly correct. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Under this head we give every week several columns of care- 
fully prepared and accurate answers to questions upon all sub- 
jects. The reliability of this department has given the Bi.apr a 
wide pepelarty Besides these special features, the BLAvE 
publishes continually, 





THE BEST STORIES, 


Original and selected, and every number contains a Young Folks’ 
Department and an Agricultural Department, a Religious De- 
partment, and a Commercial Department, all prepared expressly 
for the Buavg, rendering it the mot complete aud per= 
fect Fainily Newspaper published anywhere. 

Remember that the Biap« is a National Newspa- 
per—not a paper for either the East, the West, the North, or 
the South alone, but for the whole Country, 

TERMS.—Single copies, $2 per year; Clubs of five, 
$1.75 each; Clubs of tem and over, 1.50 each, and au extra 
copy to every person getting up a Club of ‘Ten, 

PAY! We pay liberally, im enshy, all who assist us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Bt.apx. 

AGENTS WANTED.—We want an Agent at every Post- 
Office in the United States. Send for our Speeial Cirem- 
lar to Agents, 

SPECIMEN COPIES seut free to any address. Send 
for a copy, and at the same time give us the addresses of a dozen 
or so of your friends, at different Post-Offices, to whom we will 
send copies free and postage paid. . 

Address MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


‘ 


We atso Pus.isn THE 


AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL, 


‘The most Practical, the Best, and the Cheapest Illustrated Agri- 
cultural paper in the United States. Only 75 Cems per year. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Address MILLER, LOCKE & CO. 
~~" Toledo, Ohio. 
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100,000 VALUABLE PRESENTS 


To the Patrons of the 


CINCINNATIWEEKLY I IMES 





HIS well-known paper is about entering the Tewenty- 

Kighth Year of its publication, under the most promis- 
ingauspices. Allthe Popular Features that have heretofore 
distinguished it as the 


NATIONAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


will be continued, and every effort made to render it still more 
deserving of public favor. 


NEARLY 100,000 PATRONS, 


residing in EverY STATE IN THE UNION, are living testimonials 
to the excellence of the WEEKLY TIMES. Its Editorials are 
spirited ; its Correspondence extensive; its News varied, and 
from every quarter of the globe; its Agricultural Department 
full of practical information; while its Stories, Life Sketches, 
and Miscellany, are adapted to both young and old ; and its Re- 
ports of the Markets, of Live Stock, Grain, Groceries, and Dry 
Goods, are always the latest and most reliable. 


Every Patron of the Weekly Times 


is presented, free of charge, with a copy of the Illustrated 
Union Hand- Book, an elegantly printed volume of 100 
scientific and miscellaneous articles, illustrated with fifty of the 
finest engravings. It also contains a Diary For THK YKAR 





Or instead of the Hand-Book, such subscribers as prefer it, 
will receive by mail, post-paid, a small sack of 


Cooley’s Early White Field Corn, 


which matures six weeks earlier than any other variety, and is 
never injured by the Early Fall Frosts, 


Premiums to Club Agents. 


For TWO subscribers, at $2.00 each, a set of six extra silver- 
plated Tea-Spoons. 

For FIVE subscribers, at $1.75, a set of six triple-plated silver 
Tea-Spoons, 

For TEN subscribers, at $1.50, the same Spoons. 

For TWENTY subscribers, at $1.50, a set of six triple-plated 
silver ‘Table-Spoons, or six ivory-handied ‘Tea Knives, 

For IT'WENTY-FIVE subscribers, at $1.50, a five-bottle sil- 
ver-plated Castor, or a set of heavy silver- -plated Forks, 

For $4.00, we will send the Weekty ‘Times and DemorEst’s 
MonTHty MaGazine for one year, and as a premium, a beauti- 
ful chromo picture, 13 by 17 inches, “ Isw’t She Pretty,” 


worth $8.00, 
AGENTS WELL PAID. 


The Publishers of the ‘Times desire one or two active Agents 
in every town and neighborhood, who will receive liberal com- 
pensation for their services. Send for specimen copy, Premium 


1872. In value and attractiveness it is superior to any preseut | List, etc, ; and at the same time give us the addresses of a dozen 


ever before offered by newspaper publishers, 


| of your friends, at different post-offices. 


Address, PUBLISHERS WEEKLY TIMES, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


FOR 1872 
An Ilustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls and Older People who have Young Hearts. 





EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, Editor. 





WOTICESS OF 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


“From the far West comes regularly to our sanctum one of 
the best juvenile publications issued in the country, of which we 
are cognizant; a magazine that at once will interest, amuse. in- 
struct, elevate, and refine its readers. Old and young can find 
that in its pages calculated to make the hours pass agreeably, and 
leave behind an impression that good has been received.” — 7he 
Press, Peabody, Mass. 

“What child should be without it? ‘ Not mine,’ should be 
your response, good mother. It will teach him so many noble 
and generous lessons, which will be of such value in building 
him up into a glorious manhood.”—Home Guardian, Boston. 





THoaEB PRESS. 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


“Tn these days of trashy reading for the young, it is a pleasure 
to recommend a magazine which parents may safely place before 
their children in the full confidence that their young minds will 
not be poisoned thereby.” —Gazette, Newark, N. F. 


“This juvenile is the best publication cf the kind issued any- 
where, and has at least double the circulation claimed by any 
other. There is nothing local about it. The little folks, the 
country over, delight in it, and not a few transatlantic children 
are numbered among the readers of THe CoRPORAL.’ '—Evening 
Fournal, Chicago. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


All New Subscribers for 1872, whose names and money ($1.50) are received before 
December ist, will receive the last two months of this year FREE. 


ELEGANT PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 
AGENTS WANTED TO RAISE CLUBS! Send Stamp for a Specimen Number with New 


TERMS, ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Premium List. 


JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
No. 6 Custom-House Place, Chicago, Ill, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND OF THE SOUTH-WEST! 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH-WEST MISSOURI, 


OSSESSING the best characteristics of New England, with better climate, better soil, better health than the old New En- 
gland—with varied and beautitul scenery, hill and dale, and springs and streams of pure water running rapidly over rocky 
bottoms—with long, yet cool Summers, and short and mild Winters, invites 


EMIGRATION FROM ALL OTHER STATES, AND FROM EUROPE. 


Come from the cold regions of all countries, where Winter consumes all the products of Summer; come from localities afflicted 
with consumption toa place where pulmonary disease is almost unknown, except in the cases cured by its climate; come from 
crowded cities, where the laboring man is puor, to a region where industry is sure of reward, where a home is easily obtained, and 
wealth always within the reach of humble men ; come from high-priced lands to the cheap yet better lands of the South-West New 
England—to Central and South-West Missouri. 


THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


—SS§-—*=—XYwN —— 


1,400,000 ACRES OF LAND, 


Which they offer cheap, on long credit, and with free transportation over their Road to all purchasers. ‘lhe greatest induce- 





ments offered to men who will organize colonies. Village Plats, where are expensive depots and side tracks, and centers already of 


considerable trade, offered for sale by the acre on long credit. 
whence this Company will provide tickets and transportation. 
For particulars, in pamphlets and maps, apply to 


Colonists can obtain reduced rates from all points to St. Louis, 


AMOS TUCK, Land Commissioner, 


Corner Sixth and Walnut Streets, St. Lonis, Mo. 





We make only one style, and have but one price for our 
Pianos, which are allmade from th roughly seasoned and kiln- 
dried inaterials, and have seven octaves—rosewood case— 
carved legs and lyre—large square grand overstrung scale— 
front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
action—and are all warranted five years. We have no agents, 
and allow no commissions or discounts to any_one. This ex- 
plains h»w we can sell a good Piano for $290, which Is about the 
price Piano dealers pay to manufacturers for instruments similar to 
ours. Piano dealers are allowed by all menufacturers, except our- 
selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit toallsales. This the 
public can prove by investigation tobe etrictly true. Piano dealers, 
teachers, professors, and everybody ele, are excluded from any and 
every possibility ofa single cent of commission on our Pianos. 14 
you wish a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer- 
ence an] piyment unquestionable ; andif the instrument isin any 
respect inferior to any Piano made in the known world at any pricey 
you may send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, instead o f 
paying for it. If you order a Piano sent, we have one reqnest to 
make; and that is, that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
not interested in other Pianos. Please send for our Circulars ccn- 
taining full particulars and referen to bankers, merchants, snd 
families, in thirty-five States and Territories, who are using our 


Pianos. _ Address or apply to the 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
, Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells for Churches, Schools, 
etc., made of Pure Bell Metal. fully 
warranted, and mounted with our Pat- 
ent Improved Rotary Hangings. 


CP Vlustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ne VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
t 102 & 104 East Second-St., Cincinnati. 


GENTS WANTED—For Middle- 
ton’s celebrated National Oil Por- 
traits; also, for the two beautiful chromos, 
“Curist Burssing Litt. Cuitpren” 
and “AskinG A Burssine: A Scene at the 
Breakfast-Table of an American Farm- 
ev,” after the famous F. 0. C. Darley. 
‘They sell fast, for they touch good hearts. 
For Circular, with Key, address HOWE & 
MIDDLETON. Cincinnati, O. 

















WANTED-AGENTS! 
For our Reautiful and Stiiking Novelty, 
THE PICTORIAL 


FAMILY REGISTER 
=e eet Soe 


V ILI. sell at sight in almost every family. Combines an en- 

tirely new and elegant Family Photograph Album, with a 
complete Family History. Sold by subseription exciusively. 
Four different styles and prices, but can not be fully described i 
an advertisement. Send for circulars. Address, E. HANNA- 
FORD & CO., Publishers, 177 West Fourth-street, Cincinnati, 
or, 158 South Clark-street, Chicago. 


About 2,000,000 Acres 


Iowa and Nebraska 


LANDS FOR SALE, 


N ten years’ credit, at six per cent. interest. No part of the 
principal due for two years, and afterward only one-ninth 
yearly. Products will pay for land and good improvements much 
within the limit of this generous credit. On these liberal terms 
every capable and enterprising man, having only small means, 
can soon acquire a good farm and home for himself and family. 
Circulars giving full particulars are supplied gratis, and any 
wishing to induce others to emigrate with them, or to form a col- 
ony, are invited to ask for all they want to distribute. 
A sectional map, showing exact location of lands in Towa, is 
sold for 30 cents, and a similar map of Nebraska lands is sold 
Apply to G. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 
Burlington and Missouri River R. R. Co. 
For lowa Lands, at Burlington, Jowa, and 
For Nebraska Lands, at Lincoln, Neb. 
P. W. WIT.COX, Local Agent for Southern Ohio. Head- 
Quarters at Portsmouth, O., where tickets will be furnished, and 
all information given. 


THE TRUE 


SINGING SCHOOL 


THXT-BOOK, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 








Has proved a decided success, and is universally acknowledged 
to be the Rest Rook for Singing Schools ever published. Price, 





$7 per dozen. Sample copy sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 60 cents. Address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 
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SLATE, MARBLE, AND IRON 


MANTELS, 
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ROBBINS’ PATENT CONCAVE GRATE, 
— MANUPACTURED BY — 
Cc. B. EVANS & CO., 
8. E. Cor. Fourth and Central Avenue, CINCINNATI, O, 


~ AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PROF. STOWE’S 


Comprehensive and Self-Interpreting 


FAMILY BIBLE. 


A superb edition, containing a Bible Dictionary, Concordance, 
Introduction on the Origin and History of the Books of the Bi- 
ble, and other valuable matter to aid the reader, by PROF. C. 
E. STOWE, D. D._ [lustrated with maps and fine steel en- 
graving. BISHOP JANES SAYS: 

“The editor’s history of the English translation of the Bible, 
and his brief but lucid disquisition on the Canon of the Script- 
ure are highly useful accompaniments of the text itself. In my 
judgment it is one of the best family Bibles published in our lan- 
guage.” Send for circulars and see our extra terms. Address 
QUEEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Steel Composition 
BELLS. 


For Churches, Schools, etc. 


BLYMYER, NORTON & CO.,, 


Manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 


‘These celebrated Bells—not Cast 
Tron or “ Amalgam "’—rival in purity 
and volume of tone those of copper 
and tin, are more durable, and cost 
only ONE-THIKD as much, 


0G Send for descriptive circular. 
VALLEY GEM PIANOS. 


HAVE for several years been looking for a good Piano at 

a moderate price, and at last have found it. The “ Valley 
Gem” Piano meets the case. Persons living at a distance will 
receive as good instrumeuts as if present to select for themselves, 
and fully warranted. Send for circulars. Pianos, Organs, and 
Melodeons rented so that the rent will pay for them. H. 
BALDWIN, 158 West Fourth-street, Cincinnati, O. 


B2O,000 


Are being offered to Agents for pro- 
curing Clubs for the 


CINCINNATI WEEKLY GAZETTE. 


Send for Prospectus to 
CINCINNATI GAZETTE CO., 


Cincinnati, O, 


gansoitre School Festival 


“ THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL” is ay oe on 

ee terly Magazine, devoted to new ng Dialogues, Recita- 
= tions, Cencert, Motion, and other Exercless for Sunday School 

> and Day School Exhibitions, Concerts, “Public Days,” &e, 


zz 
Cc 
& — a2 The Little Corporal Magazine,) of Chicago, and Mrs. M. B.C, 
MD 




















@ Slade, of Fall River, Mass. Needed by all teachers and pupils, 
& Price Fiery Cunts a year; single copy fifteen cents. ( 
numbers from January 1870, at same rate.) Write forit, to 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Publishers, Cuicago, Int, 





PREMIUM 


STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS: 


Of the kind awarded the Large Silver Medal at the Cincin- 
nati Industrial Exposition. 


KOHL’S “ REGULATION ” PARLOR BOXES, 
HANDSCOPES, 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THIS CITY AND VICINITY, 


and different parts of the civilized world, are offered for 
HIOLIDAY GIFTS, 
at extremely low prices, at No. 263 West Fifth-street, Cin- 
Titans A. C. TYLER. 
DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


English, French, and German 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 





FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 24 and 26 West 
sist St., New York. Wéiil commence its Fifteenth year, Sept. 
21, 1871. For full information send for catalogue. 





MENEELY’S BELLS. 
e) B ELLS for Churches, Academies, Fac- 


tories, etc., of which more have been 
made at this establishment than at all the 
b> other Founderies in the country combined. 
All Bells warranted. An Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free upon application to 
E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
West ‘Iroy, N. Y. 


ee P R I E S é\ 
and NUN, 


AND FOR OUR NEW BOOK 


MATTER AND MANNER 


Christian Workers. 


The former the best book on the Catholic Controversy, and the 
latter a library in one volume, and just the book wanted by 
Christian workers every-where. Either volume, with circulars, 
sent on receipt of $2.25, or circulars free on receipt of address. 
Address JOSEPH CHESTER, 
176 Elm-street, Cincinnati, O. 


ta" GREAT SUCCESS. “ea 


sucess. Alverican Sanday-School Worker, 


An Evangelical, Undenominational Monthly, 
For PARENTS, ‘TEACHERS, and SCHOLARS; with Sun- 
day-School Lessons, Exposition, Illustrations, Questions, Black- 
board Exercises, etc., for each Sabbath. 
Terms for 1872—$1.50 a Year, in Advance. 

SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPER, (monthly,) with Lessons for 
every Sabbath, 82 cents a year; or per hundred, $9 a year. 
Send 10 cents for specimen copy I.esson Paper, and our own 
List of Lessons fur 1872, and club rates, to . 

: J. W. M’IN'TYRE, St. Louis, Mo. 


ILLUSTRATED 


ISTORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


By Wm. SMITH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


It contains 243 fine Scripture Illustrations, and over 1,100 
pages, and is the mpst comprehensive ard valuable History of 
the Bible ever published. ‘I'he labor anc learning of centuries 
are gathered in this one volume to throw a strong, clear light 
upon every page of the inspired Word. 

AGENTS WAN'TED—Send for circulars and see our terms, 
and a full description of the work. Address NA'TIONAL PUB- 
LISHING COM’Y, Cincinnati, O., or JONES BROTHERS 
& CO., 183 West Madison-street, Chicago, Lil. 
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2 Select Advertisements. 





BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Each number contains 24 
pages of beautiful new music and original reading-matter. 
Over 820 worth of Music given in each vol- 
ume. Elegant premiums for clubs. Only $I per year. Spec- 
imen copies, containing a large amount of new music, List of 
Premiums, and full particulars sent to any address on receipt of 


ten cents. 
A 8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Catalogues of Music sent free. 


ddress 





HANDSOME Fuall-Gilt Photograph Album, 

holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed post-paid for 25 cents ; 
5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen. Circulars free. 

Address Cc. S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 








The First Edition of Two Hundred Thousand 
copies just published. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted pa- 
per, in Two Colors, and illustrated with over 


Three Hundred Engravings 
of Flowers and Vegetables, and 


TWO COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautiful and instructive CATALOGUE AND FLORAL 


GUIDE in the world—112 pages, giving thorough directions for 
the culture of Fiowers and Vegetables, ornamenting grounds, 
making walks, etc. 

A Christmas present for my customers, but forwarded to any 
who apply by mail for ‘kn CentTs—only one-quarter the cost. 


Address, JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, New York. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


Only $3 for $11 in Value. 
CR, FOR $4, $18 IN VALUE. 


OR, FOR $5, $26 IN VALUE. 
The Beautiful and Artistic Chromo, 
“IS N°’T SHE PRETTY?” 
Highly Finished, Mounted and Varnished. 


Size 13x17 (after M. Lillie Spencer), retail price $8, will be sent 
by mail, securely done up, post free, as a premium 
to every $3 yearly subscriber to 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 


acknowledged the most beautiful and useful P>rlor Magazine in 
America. “Is n't She Pretty 2’ is a beautiful Chromo, 
a splendid Parlor Picture, and a valuable work of art. Worth 
more than double the cost of subscription, and together with 
Demorest’s Monthly, affords an opportunity for the in- 
vesiment of $3 such as may never occur again; or, in place 
of “Isn't She Pretty?” for $1 additional, 


HIAWATHA’S WOOING, 


(after Jerome ‘hompson,) size 15x25, price $15, will be sent post 
free; or both Chromos and Demorest’s Monthly, for 
one year, for $3. Hrawatua’s WooinG is an equally splendid 
work of art, a large and beautiful Chromo, and 


Worth Four Times the Price Charged. 


Husbands, Fathers, Brothers, and Lovers, do not fail to sub- 
scribe for Demorest’s Magazine, and present it with a 
beautiful Chromo. It will make eyes sparkle with delight and 
satisfaction, and prove a monthly reminder of your good taste 
and kind feeling. ‘he Magazine sold, or subscriptions received, 
at all Mme. Demorest’s Branches, where specimens of the 
Chromos may be seen, or address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
838 Broadway, New York. 


Copies of the latest numbers of the Magazine, twenty-five 
cents each, post free. 








Solicited by Munn & Co., Publish, 
PAT F NTS ers Scientific American, 37 Park 
Row, N. Y. 
Twenty-five years experience. = 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws, with full direc- 
tions how to obtain Patents, free. 
A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the NEW 
CENSUS by counties and all large cities, 140 Engrav- 
ings of Mechanical Mov 8, Patent Laws and rules 
for obtaining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, GUN 
Material. Write for Price List, to GREAT WES'T- 
ERN GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
etc., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


The ‘‘Home Circle” 


S one of the best and cheapest illustrated story pa- 

pers in the United States, brimful of good things 
every week. Only $2 a year, besides a beautiful 
magazine given free a whole year to every subscri- 
ber. Splendid premiums for clubs, such as costly 
gold watches and silver-ware. Single copies, 5 cents, 
for sale every-where. Sample copies sent free by 
addressing the publisher, F. GLEASON. 


No. 42 Summer-st., Boston, Mass. 














‘CHILDREN'S HOUR. 


EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

For 1872 “ ‘lux Hour”? will be as exquisitely illustrated and 
as beautifully printed as heretofore. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

The best of them all.— 7 imes, Dayton, Ohio. 

‘The very choicest of its class.—AMirror, Portland, Me. , 

Enough to drive a six-year-old crazy with its many delights. 
Chronicle, Manayunk, Penn. 

As bright as the stars.—Courier, Newark, N. F. 

‘The best for children in the world.—S. School Times. 

A most welcome visitor to my family.—¥. B. Gough. 

TERMS.,— $1.25 a year in advance; 5 copies for $5; 10 
copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10, 

Specimen numbers 10 cents. 

PREMIUMS.— Every one sending a club will receive as a 
premium a copy of our new and beautiful Chromo, ** The 
Church Mouse.” 

Children’s Hour and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year for 
$2.50. Children’s Hour and Godey’s Lady’s Book, $3.50. 

Address . Ss. ARTHUR & SONS, 
809 & 811 Chestnut-St., Phila. 











Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
aa FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -@ 

aa SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. é 


Price in England. Inthe U.& 
Wheeler & Wilson $45.00 885.00 
New Singer - . 32.50 65.°0 
Elias Howe - 7 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and laborin any of the above named 
machines. 

e@ AFFIDAVIT.—W.G Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co, personal'y appeared before 
me. and made outh that the xbove prices are correct. and taken 
by himfrom Circulars published in the United States and 
England under the corporate names of the ( ompanies manu- 
facturing said machines. FRED. SMITH 

Clerk of the Court of Common Pieas of Cuyahoga Co., oO. 


The WILson Sewina Macaines are for Sale in 
most every County in the United States, and 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





for a mouth to all who ask for specimens. Free 
for thirteen months ww all who send 
four new subscribers and $8¢ each new 
subscriber also receiving the extra month Frex. The Port- 
land Transcript, one of the largest, most entertaining, 
and instructive Literary and Family Weeklies in the country. 
Seven months, on trial, for @1. All leading Periodicals clubbed 
with on terms worth inquiring into. Address 


“TRANSCRIPT,” Portland, Me. 
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* sent on application. 
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TH Families who Seck “THE BES1U” Should Use 


FLORENCE) Basia 
| COLCATE & Care 


| Sr 








the lightest fabric. ; CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a novel but 

IT DOES aees rons oF Wo very delightful Perfume, and is in every respect 
AND BETTER WORK, | superior for TOILET USE. 

Than any other Machine. Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Ar- 






































FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COWM’Y, | ticles. 
FLORENCE, MASS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, ARPETINGS. 
STEREOPTICONS AND. DISSOLVING-VIEW beteyigaan 
APPARATUS, NEW PATTERNS. 
For the Parlor, Private Entertainments, or Public Exhibitions, eae 
and over 15,000 Views for the same. Illustrated catalogues R. L. KNIGHT & SON 
W. MITCHELL M’ ALLISTER, fers : 
728 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 1122 Chestnut-Street, ee Philadelphia. 
EST. 1809. 
MORGAN'S SAPOLIO 
SONS’ | , 
Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever used for general house 
cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 211 Washington-Street, New York. 
PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 
The SAFEST and BEST ILLUMINATING OIL ever made. Used in over 150,000 
= Families, From millions. of Gallons sold no accidents have ever occurred. “Not Cheapest, but 
\ SAFEST and BES 
Oil House of CHAS. PRATT. Established 177 
108 FULTON-STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
CaF" A beautiful new Home Paper, devoted to Flowers and Pictorial Home Reading ; 
only 75 cents per year. In clubs of tea, only 60 cents each. Every subscriber at 75 cents, 
gets a package of flower seeds of the Diadem Pink. Send 10 cents for specimen copies. 
"@Send 50 cents for ** Every Woman Her Own Flower Gardener,” 
a charming new book on Flower Gardening for ladies. 
Send 30 cents and take a trial trip of three months with The Horticultur- 
ist, a handsomely-illustrated Magazine, devoted to Flowers, Gardening, Fruits, and Raval 
Art and ‘Taste. Price reduced to $2 per annum; six months, $1; clubs of 10, one year, $1o, 
B@Send 50 cents for a box of the Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, 
rose-tinted and perfumed ; your own initial at top ; superb novelty; contains, also, a package 
of Flower Seeds free. 
22 Window Gardening.—Ready December 15th. Price, $1.50. 
B@FSend 3c. stamp for Club List of 100 papers. 
BS All the above Books and Papers for sale by Newsdealers. 
Send stamp for my Iliustrated Catalogue of Rural Books. 
Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r. 
Will instantly Remove Grease, Paint, Tar, etc., from 
either Silk, Wooten, or Cotton. 
FOR CLEANING 
ALL KINDS OF CLOTHING, KID GLOVES, OR POINT LACE, 
Wit has no equal. It dries instantly, is clear as water, easily applied, will not change any 
color, or injure the finest fabric, will leave the article 
good as new, and richly perfumed. 
The Greatest Economizer ever Introduced 
to the public. Warranted to give satisfaction or the money refunded. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE CoO., 
68 Bank-Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ee om the far. W. regular! be of 1 ll ; 
2 t comes to’our sanctum : 
the toy ee eee ya anc one of he 7s: dee of hy reading fo th 0 Sadat) a 
are cognizant ;/a that at once will interest, amuse, in- | thelr childsea jae an oy an diced : 
stract, elevate, aiid its readers. Old and young can find por be poiecned sbecyby. "Gantt 
that in its pags calculated taste He Mics pies Geeeiyaes Pag 
leave behind an impression that good has beei ved.” — The 
Press, Peabody, Mass. ; Re een 
“What child should be without it? ‘Not mine,’ should be 
your good mother. [t-will teach him so many noble - ) 








and geir s lessons, which will be of such valste in building him 
up inte a glorious manhood." feats Gauantian, Boston. 


All new Subscribers for 1872, whose AES = 
Three Months Free... Aven Se Oct. st, wi. receive a Noveebey, aed riesatoad | 
_ of this year FREE. Pes 
BEAUTIFUL. PREMIUMS. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for ellos, for which they will Teceive liberal pay in the elegant premiums offered. Seud 
Stamp for sample copy with Premium List 


Terms, One Dolar and Pifty Cents a Year. 
JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
No. 6 Oustom-House Place, Chieayo, Tit. 


































































ff aAGENTS WANTED» para Behe ashe steele 
FOR OUR NEW WORK, THE ; 
PARAB LES. are 
Of the New Testament Practically Unfolded, 
By Right Rev. Wittaam Bacon Stevens, D. D., Bishop of 4 
Pennsylvania. A striking and elegant volume, beautifully 
trated with ¢ ngs on steel. A book for. all who oe the 
Word and tea eee Fiat aien deer ion aid wea wealth 
. 4, ‘i ¥ 
of imagery, pa simple in style that the man, who- nig: cain position 
ever he be, can not am Saree: 8 It is oe rec Send for . Pe irasoeisa 
d terms and full particulars. Address NAFORD &CO,, 
Publishers, 177 W. Fourth-Street, Cingimiati oO. B " M rte E R. NO r NBNTO! in aC "a 
: 
SLATE, MARBLE, AND IRON Manufacturers, Cincinnati, 0.” 
y o . 
4 Amal "rival in paprit 
8 and lin, are more and cost , 
° only ONR-THIKD as B ‘ 
; s ~ > $@™ Send for descriptive circular. 
A ¢ AGENTS WANTED FOR 
. pale aie ‘ PROF. STOWE'S 
ROBBINS PATENT 64 CONCAVE GRATE, |: AMI / : Y BIBI E- 
— MANUF: ” 
ce. @. BVaNSs e C0., ~ A superb edition, containing a a Bible e 
| 8. E. Our, Fourth and Central Avene, _ CINCINNATT, 0, bia her vahnble ate Hay thi hoe } 
| VALLEY GEM PIANOS. | SSID WE, D-  Teooalad a ange ok Se as om 
i} I have for several years been looking for a good piano at a , BISHOP JANES SAYS: 
moderate price, and at last have found it- ‘The “Valley Gem” “The editor’s hist e the English translation of = Pi os 
; ; Piano meets the case. yom living * a — ne eee aud his le’ bat acid isquisition on the Canow of 
x s good instruments 43 if present to select for themse accompa 
} x fully prdones ig Send for circulars. Pianos, Ney and nei Sorgen bore of oe best cg rh a ' 
ES .deons rented so that the rent will pay for them. D. H. BALD- circulars -aud our extra terms. Addtess ~< 
ty WIN, 15% West Fourth-St., Cincinnati, O. ‘ SobEn ch ey | PUBI. ISHING Ut CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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S WEEELER & “maser SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, z 
gash XG, had Eightoon ¥ et ieee recor: eg Goniing, Meclinn, and employing the : ; me- 





ore experience has shown tet ‘be essential to a Perfect Sewing-Machine. The 
& Wilson Machine, but ve been made which inerease ils efficiency, while 
ee wt. The vad Mion of the Sener Whos ied combines ot the ad- 
Feed and the pas. be uttle stoage Et and a _— ora ome a steal ome ta? is v 
Pate we require the thinnest are se pe yA 
et ant into the cloth-plate, and the work is guided with eet lutle 
dee” ob any other -Machine that makes the Lock Stitch, uses no shuttle, and 
and durable. The demand for The Machine is such that the Wheeler. &- Wilson Sewing- 
compelled to iwerease their. facilities for Manufacturing, and at their immense Factories, 
Eppleyng Two, Thousand Hands, they are now making 
































the varigus Machines before the public, wth an anxious desire to, place before our readers 
tor By such eer ena ii ateen! caegr satan ilson’s Sewing-Machiue 


: ; rotaty movement of the “ “hook” for the motion of the shuttle is the latest d improve- 
ment in 2 and it is that which wow gives, Wheeler & Wise fbn prs advantages over all Mashines 
de ee ee ee execution, it no doubt surpasses all 












Ww y aageaer yremdimeg ae oe angen wegen pe-thase their Machines direct from our Agents, as the price is the same as 
at our offices, and they can thus secure, at thei own homes, the necessary instructions. 


Wi. SUMNER & C0. 


General Agents for the Western States. 
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